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| — W. A. PATTERSON, PRESIDENT, UNITED AIR LINES, INC.: 


“Security must be earned if it is to have any meaning; 
to accept unearned security is to become a slave of the 
dispenser.” (See Page 10). 
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This group of eight Quonsets, for administration and service, are a 
part of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Argonne National Labora- 
tory. With 25 other Quonsets, shown below, they cover eight acres. 
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STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division © Dept. 42 © Penobscot Building © Detroit 26, Michigan 
A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 








Wherever speed is essential... wherever flexibility, perma- 
nence, and safety are important...Quonsets are supplant- 
ing older building types — and cutting construction costs. 


The United States Atomic Energy Commission’s Argonne 
National Laboratory stands as a monument to Quonset’s 
adaptability and speed of erection. On what was farmland 
before March, 1948, in DuPage County, Illinois, have arisen 
33 Quonsets — covering 335,000 square feet (more than 
eight acres) of ground. Today, these weather-proof, fire- 
resistant Quonsets house administration buildings, service 
facilities and laboratories. 


Whatever your building requirements—for industry, agri- 
culture, or trade—there are Quonsets that meet your needs 
for speedy erection and for maximum durability and pro- 
tection. See your local Quonset dealer now...or write 
direct for his name and address. 
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E are honored this month to present 

W. A. Patterson, president of United 

Air Lines, Inc., who is nationally 
known for his views on management-em- 
ployee relations. He has been an active 
supporter of work done by The National 
Association of Foremen for many years. 


Born in Honolulu in 1899, he attended 
the Honolulu Military Academy before be- 
coming an office boy in the ells Fargo 
Bank at San Francisco. Here he rose to 
the position of an assistant vice president. 
Sensing the possibilities of air transporta- 
tion, he joined the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pony as assistant to the president in 1929. 

e became vice president of United Air 
Lines when it was formed out of various 
predecessors in 1933, and assumed the 
presidency in 1934 


Within the operations of his Company 
are management clubs affiliated with the 
NAF at icago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle. Mr. Patterson has appeared 
before many of the Association’s general 
sessions and before individual clubs. It is 
a great satisfaction to be able to say that 
he not only approves of the management 
philosophy of the NAF, but practices it 
throughout his organization. 


It is our good fortune to be privileged to 
present some of his views in this issue. 


Mr. Patterson, his wife and two chil- 
dren live in Northbrook, Illinois, a surburb 
of Chicago where United’s executive offi- 
cers are located. 


United Air Lines’ system extends 10,700 
miles from coast to coast, the length of 
the Pacific Coast, and from California to 
Honolulu. The Company’s fleet of 135 
Planes provides direct air passenger-mail- 
express-freight service to 80 cities in 22 
States, the District of Columbia, British 
Columbia and Hawaii. 
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RESEARCH PRESS 


presents 
“Engineering 
for * 
Production 





a valuable handbook 
containing essential 


information ina 
new easy-to-find 
easy-to-read format 


Here’s a new type of production engineering, 
cost-saving tool, a means for ambitious de- 
signers, production men and draftsmen to 
edvuna themselves. It contains a wealth of 
new information on a new design and manu- 
facturing procedure. Detailed instructions for 
drafting, engineering, use of symbols, plus 16 
sections on dimensional and detailing standards 
for castings, forgings, screw threads, piping, 
packings, etc. — to help your design depart- 
ment and the shop talk one language, a day 
to day design and production manual, avoids 
costly confusion. 


easy fo use 

The book itself is large (8%” x 11”) spiral 
bound (lies perfectly flat) and sturdily covered 
in flexible fabricoid to stand the frequent ref- 
erence use it will get. It covers 2000 im- 
portant subjects, contains 290 design drawings 
and tables expertly organized. 


author 

Walter Ernst, Director of Engineering, Com- 
monwealth Engineering Co., noted engineer 
and author, assisted by members of Common- 
wealth Engineering staff, a leading consulting 
engineering organization. 


price: $10.00 

J. B. Calva, chief engineer, 
writes, “‘We want to compliment you on the 
selection, arrangement and presentation of 
the subject matter, and anticipate using it 
continuously.” 

Edwin A. Boyan, asst. prof. Business Manage- 
ment at M.I.T. says, ‘“This work is excellent 
and your organization has performed a service 
to the engineering profession.”’ 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


Minneapolis, 


Research Press, Inc. 

137 North Perry Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 

2 Enclosed is my check (or postal money 
order) for one copy of “Engineering for 
Production.”” (Postage prepaid on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 

©) Send me the book on approval. I will re- 
mit $10.00 plus postage or return the 
in five days. 
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““PYID I ever tell him off and cut him 

up,” he said. “Yes,” she said, 
“they won’t be able to pick up the 
pieces.” He was flushed, perspiring and 
excited, she collected and cool, but per- 
fectly willing to fan the flames. He was 
an amateur from a midwestern city, 
brought to Washington to visit his Rep- 
resentative in Congress and the Sen- 
ators from his state. She was an exper- 
ienced employee in the Washington 
headquarters of a national organization. 

One way to lobby is to call on your 
Senator or Representative and “tell him 
off.” From the standpoint of securing 
the enactment of desired legislation, the 
value of this type of approach may be 
doubted. 

At the other extreme of this vast and 
profitable business, there is a very dif- 
ferent approach. Visits to Washington 
by a large number of individuals and 
the telling-off process are completely 
unknown. Instead, the card catalogue 
method is employed. Much painstaking 
labor and many dollars are spent in 
learning the names of the few persons 
who are really influential with a mem- 
ber of Congress. This may mean a local 
politician or an individual in the home 
district who is a heavy contributor to 
the political party with which the 
member is affiliated. 

Even then, the skilled and experi- 
enced lobbyist may make an indirect 
approach. He finds a contact with the 
local person of influence, arranges to 
meet him, and the local big-wig is in- 
duced to bring his influence into play. 
This may mean a visit to Washington 
for Mr. Big or a visit when the con- 
gressman is at home. In either event, 
the two can have a pleasant visit and 
a quiet talk. 


Lobbying is perhaps the biggest pri- 
vate business in Washington. It is car- 
ried on continually and is no job for 
amateurs. The preliminary spade work 
must be done thoroughly, and the ap- 
proach and timing of the contact must 
be executed carefully to obtain the 
maximum results. 

Between the two extreme types of 
operation already indicated are endless 
variations and combinations of effort. 

Some efforts are directed to the vot- 
ers back home who are urged to rain 
down upon their Congressmen tele- 
grams and letters at the crucial voting 


time. Another method is to fan the fire 
by carefully written handouts to news- 
papers. America is filled with organiza- 
tions of every type and description, and 
usually one can be found whose interest 
can be appealed to either for or against 
a piece of proposed legislation. By 
propagandizing such groups, a good 
head of steam can be built up and its 
force be directed to wavering Congress- 
men. 

Another approach is the direct effort 
on the member of Congress himself, or 


By 
Harry P. Jeffrey 
NAF 


Legal Counsel 





today, herself. They must be enter- 
tained and visited. Acquaintanceship 
must ripen into friendship where pos- 
sible. 

The Senate consists of 96 members, 
the House 435. This seems like an ap- 
pallingly large number. But the exper- 
ienced lobbyist knows that ordinarily it 
is not necessary to call upon or know 
all of these or attempt to bring direct 
influence on this entire number. Legis- 
lation is not written on the floor of the 
House or Senate, but in committee. 
Therefore, it is particularly important 
to cultivate committee chairmen and 
ranking members and the party leaders, 
all of whom have attained this status by 
seniority. 

It must be remembered that no mat- 
ter how hard-working and influential, 
a Congressman may be, the demands on 
his time are such that he cannot read, 
analyze and assemble all the necessary 
data relating to an important and com- 
plicated piece of legislation. He must 
rely on assistance outside of his office, 
and even outside of the committee em- 
ployees. This is true even though he 
attempts to specialize in the subject to 
be dealt with by a particular com- 
mittee. 

The Congressional Reorganization 

(Continued on page 30) 
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DIAMOM'S LUSTRE 


By M. O. Kirp, General Manager, Painesville (Ohio) Plant of Diamond Alkali Company 


O PRODUCE top-notch, first-line 

management men for tomorrow 
demands a progressive program of 
management development today. This 
calls for a well-conceived, thoroughly- 
planned, carefully-carried-out program 
for supervisors and foremen based on 
sound “human engineering” and far- 
sighted industrial statesmanship. 

Until recently, advances in hiking 
productivity in such branches as manu- 
facturing, merchandising, purchasing, 
accounting, product development, and 
quality improvement research have 
captured industry’s attention. But 
now, More and more concerns have 
launched educational and training pro- 
grams to develop supervisors and fore- 
men as representatives and interpre- 
ters of management, and for leadership 
based on human understanding. 

Shortly after the war, Diamond 
Alkali Company was faced with neces- 
sity of switching back to peacetime 
production—a transition that would 
bring many problems. 

Readying for the competitive battle, 
our management recognized among 
other signs a growing need to increase 
still further our productive efficiency. 
We realized that more effective human 
relations would enable us to weld a 
better management-employee team—a 
team that would function more effi- 
ciently and with greater enthusiasm in 
our job of producing a wide array of 
chemicals. 


Using this premise, our organization 
has built a “Management Development 
Program” for foremen and supervisors 
that today is proving its worth at the 
Company’s 250-acre Painesville plant. 

The Program is effected to give man- 
agement an opportunity to gain a 


keener insight into employee problems 
and possible hindrances to maximum 
job effectiveness. On the other hand, 
it was planned to give Diamond em- 
ployees a more accurate picture of the 
Company’s problems, principles, and 
prospects. 

The Program had its inception in 
1946 when R. F. Evans, president, and 
A. H. Ingley, then general manager of 
the Painesville plant (now operations 
vice president), put their heads to- 
gether on practical ways of giving su- 
pervisors and foremen the feeling that 
they, in practice as well as theory, 
form a vital arm of management. 
After all, these were the men who, on 
the production firing line, were called 
upon daily to deal with problems re- 
quiring both group and individual per- 
suasion. 

While it has long been our policy 
to fill supervisory and other vacancies 
from within whenever practicable, the 
formation of a Management Develop- 
ment Program would specifically ac- 
complish two important purposes, our 
chief executives reasoned. 

First, it would provide direct evi- 
dence to our workers themselves, of 
the Company’s sincere and continued 
intention of filling vacancies from 
within. Secondly, such a program 
should give formen an ideal opportun- 
ity to view management’s problems; 
to benefit by its experience, training, 
observations; to have cleared up any 
questions concerning the Company op- 
eration. By such knowledge and im- 
pressions, Diamond’s supervisors would 
be better equipped as management 
representatives to inspire their em- 
ployees to function with greater en- 
thusiasm and cooperation. 

Supervisory success hinges directly 





Diamond’s (Painesville Plant) General Manager M. O. Kirp: 
“We have made a constructive start” . . . Hoosier by birth; civil 
engineering graduate, Purdue; special management courses, Harvard 
School of B. A., under Harvard’s Advanced Management Program. 
Early management grounding in cement business: Medusa Portland 
Cement Co., (asst. supt.); to Diamond (1944) as superintendent of its 


Standard Portland Cement Plant. 


’Tis said of him: “In his initial 


assignment, Kirp lost little time in clearly demonstrating to Dia- 
mond’s ‘top brass’ his abilities both as an ‘operations man’ and as 
an administrator.” Given post of operating assistant, Alkali Divn. 


(main plant at Painesville) in 1945; assistant to 


eneral manager 


1946; succeeded general manager A. H. Ingley on latter’s elevation 


to vice president, 1948. 
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on how well the man in charge in- 
fluences actions of others. To success- 
fully spark the enthusiasm and win the 
support of others demands a sound 
“working knowledge” of people and 
genuine interest in them. 

Such, in short, is the philosophy of 
Messrs. Evans and Ingley from which 
Diamond’s Management Development 
Program has crystallized. In planning 
the program for 1947, they selected 
with assistance of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department some 14 administra- 
tive executives and assigned the task 
of preparing talks and papers. 

Each was given a specific topic for 
which he was best equipped. Their 
papers were subjected to critical anal- 
ysis by an executive committee of nine 
(general superintendents of manufac- 
turing divisions at the Painesville 
plant). 

With completion of all revisions, a 
series of weekly conferences was set 
up (in the winter of 1947) in the plant 
conference room. Supervisors and fore- 
men from all plant departments were 
to attend in groups of about 20 each. 
The schedule, embracing 14 topics cov- 
ering essential phases of Company op- 
eration, was set up for four meetings a 
week. Covering a 15-week period, the 
meetings drew 310 men. Meetings 
were on Company time in accordance 
with rotating shifts so not to interfere 
with continuous production or the fore- 
man’s personal plans. 


These supervisors and foremen were 
familiarized with a variety of subjects, 
to give each a better picture of the 
Company -and of its Painesville opera- 
tions in particular. Topics treated and 


respective discussion leaders were: 
INTRODUCTION TO CONFERENCE — Its 

















Shown in session is one group of 21 super- 
visors from various plant departments, at- 
tending meeting devoted to the “Yard 
Department." Discussion leader is A. G. 
Linder, assistant works engineer, who ex- 
plains organization and operation of the 
department and the services it performs 
for other plant units. 


purpose and scope, Company organization, 
flow of authority—A. H. Ingley, general man- 
ager, Painesville Plant (now vice president— 
Operations). 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DE- 
PARTMENTS—tTheir functions, history, mo- 
tives, operations, achievements, challenges— 
Cc. C. Brumbaugh, general manager, Research 
and Development. 

MAINTAINING HIGH STANDARD OF 
PRODUCTION — Quality and quantity con- 
trols, cost. controls, employee relations on 
the job—W. C. Schmucker, general superin- 
tendent, Alkali Division. 

PERSONNEL POLICIES — Recruiting, se- 
lecting, hiring, transferring; absenteeism, 
group insurance, other employee benefits, 
plant hospital—C. D. Collier, supervisor of 
employment. 

TIMEKEEPING AND PAYROLL—How 
labor-management contract affects wages and 
working rules; errors in timekeeping and the 
foreman’s responsibility—T. R. Fifield, pay- 
master (now retired). 

JOB TRAINING AND JOB INSTRUCTION 
—Importance of each, foreman’s role as in- 
structor, successful job instruction practices, 
the job instruction itself—William Steinhaus, 
supervisor of research and training (at that 
time) 

LABOR RELATIONS—Making the contract 
work. (History of labor movement, explana- 
tion of union contract, company objectives 
and methods of attaining and maintaining 
them, causes of strikes and work stoppages); 
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and the foreman’s place in labor relations 
(employee relations headed up in foreman, 
maintaining dignity of foreman position and 
responsibilities as members of management) 
—H. V. Daniels, manager of industrial rela- 
tions (now assistant secretary). 

MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION— 
Maintenance planning, procedures, cost; con- 
struction planning and procedures covering 
recommendations to management, general en- 
gineering considerations, field engineering re- 
quired—C. H. Shie, works engineer. 

PREVENTIVE OPERATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE—Machine economy, elements of pre- 
ventive operation, factors on which preven- 
tive maintenance is based, what can we do 
about it?—J. A. Moore, superintendent, Power 
Department. 

COST OF MAINTENANCE — General cost 
considerations, importance of using correct 
account number—R. E. Elwell, works auditor. 

GREATER PLANT SAFETY — Importance 
of safety to the Company, to the supervisor, 
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to the employee: adoption of safe work 
habits and the foreman’s influence; use of 
safety equipment and selling safety by fore- 
men to workers—J. F. Advey, supervisor of 
safety. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE FORE- 
MAN—Public relations defined in its simplest 
terms. Scope of responsibilities and func- 
tions, the foreman’s part in promoting good 
public relations as a management representa- 
tive—C. B. McKnight, assistant director of 
public relations. 

THE FOREMAN AS A MANAGER—Phils- 
ophy of life, the “tools’’ for effective man- 
agement, cardinal principles of good man- 
agement, evolution of labor’s thinking, loyalty 
to organization, foreman’s relation to and 
work with top brass, teamwork, your job— 
M. A. Killinen, assistant general superintend- 
ent of Chromate Plant. 

PERSONNEL POLICY FOR FOREMEN— 
Hours of work and overtime, vacation, sick 
pay, method of increase, retirement plan, 
group insurance plan, procedure for handling 
personal problems—M. O. Kirp, assistant to 
general manager, Painesville plant (now gen- 
eral manager). 


In unavoidable absences, scheduled 
speakers’ shoes were capably filled by 
John W. Mantz, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent, Alkali Division. Each 
meeting, lasting four hours, was di- 
vided into 50 per cent lecture and 50 
per cent round-table discussion, fol- 
lowed by a brief question-and-answer 
period. At intermission, coffee was 
served. 

Charles E. Boley, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department (now supervisor of 
training) acted as coordinator and 
moderator. Speakers delivered their 
talks extemporaneously, using exten- 
sive notes for reference. Charts, dia- 
grams, drawings, pictures were used 
liberally. 

To show the size and scope of Di- 
amond’s operations at Painesville, a 


What that time-tested Chinese proverb says 
about one good picture being worth a 
thousand words of text may have equal ap- 
plication to drawinas and sketches, particu- 
larly when they prove attractive and inter- 
esting in concept and execution as this one 
does so admirably. This chart used to show 
elements of cost in Diamond's production. 
Tags, attached to each item of operation, 
purposely left blank, were filled in with 
crayon by the speaker during his talk. 
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simplified flow chart was presented and 


explained. Cost factors in alkali- 
chemical processing were displayed in 
diagram form. The figures were filled 
in by the speaker as he explained 
what it costs to furnish each item of 
plant production and operation shown. 
Among other charts which evoked 
interest were those used to tell the 
story of a typically American enter- 
prise such as Diamond Alkali; also to 
make clear economic facts. Relation- 
ship of profits to sales, comparison of 
Diamond employee earnings and bene- 
fits with the general cost of living, 
price increases of chemicals and allied 
products against those of other major 
commodities, distribution of Diamond’s 
1948 sales dollar are good examples. 


This Program was so enthusiastically 
received that it was continued in 1948 
along similar lines, with various 
changes to effect improvements. For 
example, the Program was extended 
two weeks to a total of 17. However, 
meetings were reduced to two after- 
noons a week. 

For benefit of newly appointed fore- 
men who did not participate in the first 
meetings, a “catch up” course was held 
prior to the 1948 session. 

The Program was also re-designed 
to serve primarily as a round-table 
discussion series. In each session the 
leader talked a few minutes, then 
opened for general discussion and 
questions. : 

Like Diamond’s first one, this con- 
ference earned the approval of the 
majority enrolled. A specially en- 
graved Management Development Cer- 
tificate was awarded each participant. 

Of special interest was management’s 
effort to include subjects and speakers 
that would hold still greater interest 
and value in 1948. The Industrial Re- 
lations Department, following the 1947 
course, circulated among participants 
a questionnaire inviting opinions on 
sessions they considered most valuable; 
seeking their suggestions for improve- 
ments; asking for subjects most suit- 
able for future discussion. 

Some subjects attracted more inter- 
est. For instance, 103 men listed “pro- 
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duction” as holding most value to 
them; 107 said that “public relations” 
was the best; 100 preferred “manage- 
ment and labor relations.” 


To stimulate a frank expression of 
opinion the questionnaire was re- 
quested to be returned unsigned. As 
a whole, the reaction among foremen 
was satisfactory. Among typical com- 
ments, selected at random, were these: 


“Talks were all very instructive and inter- 
esting. I think everyone derived a great 
benefit. It will do a lot to promote better 
cooperation.” 

“A step forward in bringing the foreman 
in as a part of management.” 

“Best organized and most informative set 
of conferences ever attempted at Diamond 
Alkali Co.” 

“Good because ‘informality’ seems to have 
been the keynote. A continuation of this 
‘we’ feeling is most desirable and will carry 
us far toward our goal.” 

“Frankly, I got more instruction out of 
these conferences in four days than I got in 
the last 19 years.” 

“Conferences made clear to me many 
things that I wanted to know long ago.” 


“Any Management Development Program, 
it would seem, is to give the foreman a feel- 
ing of being a part of management. This has 
been done to a great extent during the 


Typical of the many and ef- 
fective charts used in the Pro- 
gram is this distribution of 
Diamond's 1948 sales dollar, 
clearly shown in “pie chart." 
Effective graphic interpreta- 
tions of basic economic facts 
like these enable foremen to 
view their company, its opera- 
tions, policies, problems in 
proper perspective. 







Diamond-made “chemicals you live by" are 
everywhere, just as in this familiar family 
setting: "Sunday Dinner Portrait’ of a Dia- 
mond employee and his family—a picture 
duplicated daily in millions of homes across 
the nation—this scene offers apt illustrations 
of the everyday applications of Diamond 
products and their versatility. From furni- 
ture and furnishings to food, utensils and 
clothing, Diamond chemicals play essential 
roles. Here is a mere one hour in the 
_average family's day. Any other hour, any 
other event, tells the same story—in every 
activity of the family around the clock, 
Diamond chemicals are inevitably present. 
Pictured are Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Barrish 
and their sons, Robert, 11, and Ray 5. Mr. 
Barrish, an operator in the Magnesium Oxide 
Department of Diamond's Painesville, has 
been with the Company since 1933. 


Program and it is hoped that the effort 
along that line will be continued.” 

“Management has convinced me that they 
are sincere in this Program, and I am sure 
that all of us who feel that way will be 
better salesmen for the Program.” 

“Conference was run very smoothly. To 
one who has never had the eccasion to at- 
tend anything like this before it was very 
interesting and made one feel that he is 
really a part of the company and that the 
company has proven its desire and willing- 
ness to help us all.” 

“I appreciated the fellowship and the get- 
together-for-teamwork idea.” 


Executive management also received 
some unfavorable criticism. These com- 
ments proved equally welcome be- 
cause, constructive for the most part, 
they served as a helpful guide in plan- 
ning a more effective Management De- 
velopment Program. Included were 
these: 


“Some subjects were too long (could be 
condensed and still be effective) and also too 
technical. Keep subject on a purely ‘man 
to man’ term.” 

“I believe more emphasis should be put 
on the foreman’s part as a manager.” 

‘More round-table discussion would bring 


(Continued on page 30) 
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What Is The Welfare State? 








HE “WELFARE STATE” is a new phrase for an old 

theory of government under which government offi- 
cials assume responsibility for the material welfare of 
the people. 


Its most attractive sales argument is that it promises 
people “economic security”: It removes from them the 
necessity of worrying about their personal financial 
problems. 


The best way to explain how people live under the 
“Welfare State” is to think of all of us (except the 
government officials) as being reduced to the status of 
children who are told what to do, when to do it, and 
how to do it. Having done as we were told, we will 
then receive food, shelter, clothing, medical care, etc., 
according to our age and needs, regardless of how much 
we have individually contributed to the total produc- 
tion. All we need to do, to insure our economic security, 
is to do as we are told and stay out of trouble with the 
people who give us our instructions. 


This complete domination is a matter on which the 
officials of the “Welfare Government” have no choice. 
The scheme won’t work any other way: If the economy 
is run on a master plan, the planners must be masters. 


Obviously, one of the secrets of selling the Welfare 
State is to hide this unpleasant fact from the voters. 


The Welfare State, as proposed by politicians, always 
presumes that the lack of “welfare” is caused (1) by the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a relatively 
small number of rich people, and (2) by the desire of 
people who own private property to be paid huge sums 
for its use. 


The politicians, in their campaign speeches, seldom 
stress the fact that more welfare must come from pro- 
ducing more of the good things which make up the 
people’s welfare: They play up the notion that plenty 
is already being produced and that the problem is 
simply one of fair distribution. 


One of the tragedies of the 20th Century is that 
people know so little about the arithmetical facts of 
their economic life that the promises of the politicians 
seem to make sense. The fact that the arguments can 
be settled by simple arithmetic does not make the 
problem a simple one because it is almost impossible 
to get common agreement on what is the truthful 
arithmetic. The complications of our modern existence 
have brought upon us an avalanche of statistics that 
are beyond the understanding of the average person 
and, to make matters worse, are frequently misrepre- 
sented. 


As a result, the majority of the people (believing 
more “welfare” readily available) are apt to vote for 
the politicians who promise them more and—as in the 
case of England—not find out the truth until they have 


been reduced to the status of rigidly disciplined children. 


How many Americans who vote for the “Welfare 
State” idea know that, after taxes, the “rich” people 
(about 165,000) whose annual income is $25,000 or more, 
get about %% of salaries and wages, about 4% of in- 
terest and dividends, and about 1% of the rent. 


Of all personal income taxes paid by all the people, 
these rich people pay about 25%. Of the entire national 
income, these “rich” people keep about 1.3%. 


Is that 1.3% too much to pay for the management 
ability and the tools of production supplied by these 
people? Yet that is the total amount that the “welfare 
staters” could redistribute among people whose income 
is less than $25,000 after taxes. 


Now let’s suppose that this 1.3% is reduced to 0%: 
giving the “underprivileged” 100% of the national in- 
come instead of the present 98.7%. Theoretically this 
would be of some small help, but there is always the prob- 
ability that, as happened in England, the total produc- 
tion will go down because government cannot direct 
production as well as the private managers did before. 


In that case the newly won 100% of the national in- 
come would undoubtedly provide a lower living stand- 
ard than the 98.7% now provides. There is no “welfare” 
gain in that. 


But with many “welfare staters” this argument carries 
no weight because, to them, the “welfare state” is a 
sort of morbid religion-on-earth based on the dignity 
of hardship, equality, and what the English call auster- 
ity: These are mostly people who are sick, unhappy, or 
unable to make a good living in the competitive system. 


There are others with whom this argument carries 
no weight because they already know the truth and 
want to disguise it: These are the ambitious politicians 
who want to use the “welfare” argument to put them- 
selves in power. 


These two groups—the morbid dreamers (the “brain- 
trust”) and the ambitious politicians—form a team: 
The dreamers do the thinking and the politicians do 
the talking. Their talking is more attractive to the 
voters than is the talking of the conservative politicians 
because the “Welfare Stater” is promising something 
for nothing; he is appealing to the people’s natural de- 
sire to rid themselves of the personal responsibilities 
of this not-too-pleasant life. And, being human, the 
people who do not know the truth and are having 
trouble, naturally want to believe him and vote ac- 
cordingly. 


In its true sense, the welfare of the American people 
hangs upon the result of the race between economic 
education and demagogy. Judging from all available 
evidence, only the simple truth can save America. 





* Respectively general chairman and program director of the American Economic Foundation . 
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Does the 
Personnel Man 
do your job 


RE you a foreman or supervisor 
who has caused personnel men to 
say that they have “a perpetual job of 
tinkering and patching to try to fit 
human beings into relationships with 
other human beings and to their jobs?” 
Are you one who has accepted new 
employes sent to you by standardized 
selection methods and then, when de- 
ciding that they are “misfits” or that 
they do not fit into your scheme of 
things, have called for personnel men 
to come in and patch up the problem? 
Are you one who does not admit 
that you have a responsibility for at- 
tempting to make your “misfits” fit? 
Or, are you a foreman or supervisor 
who feels that it is one of your main 
responsibilities to take either the peo- 
ple whom you select or who are as- 
signed to you and to see to it that they 
form a well integrated group of em- 
ployes capable of doing maximum pro- 
duction under good conditions? 
Where do you, Mr. Supervisor or 
Foreman, fit into this management 
picture? 





Personnel man Rowland: “Where do you, 
Mr. Supervisor or Foreman, fit into this 


management picture?" Michigan born 
(1909) Virgil Rowland attended Taylor Uni- 
versity (Ind.), State Teachers College 
(Mich.), Western State Teacher's College 
(Mich.) and University of Michigan. After 
eight years teaching joined Detroit Edison 
(1937). Loaned to War Manpower Com.., 
TWI Divn., War Il; former NAF director; 
member Economic Club of Detroit, Nat'l. 
Assn. of Cost Accountants. Appearances 
before Assn. of Educational Directors in 
Industry, SAM, and Nat'l. Assn. of Life 
Ins. Cos. 
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Mh. SUPERVISOR? 


By Virgil K. Rowland, Staff Personnel Coordinator, The Detroit Edison Co. 


In a recent article in a current trade 
journal an outstanding authority in 
the personnel field is quoted as saying: 

“Most personnel men find themselves 
saddled with a perpetual job of tinker- 
ing and patching to try to fit human 
beings into relationship with other hu- 
man beings and to their jobs.” 

The author made this statement in 
connection with a discussion on the 
hiring of employes and certainly we 
will agree that proper selection is 
important in predetermining those 
persons who as employes will enjoy 
work success and job _ satisfaction. 
However, to say that “most problems 
of disturbed employe relations are due 
to hiring the wrong employe” may be 
challenged by another very important 
factor. 


Are not some of the problems per- 
haps due to conditions which develop 
on the job? 

I personally have a feeling that 
many problems of disturbed employe 
relations are due to the failure of the 
foreman or supervisor to recognize and 
correct the conditions which make the 
problems. It may be that he refuses to 
accept the responsibility for doing this 
part of his job, or it may be that he 
just doesn’t know how to do it. 


Let’s suppose the supervisor does not 
accept the responsibility. It is probable, 
with the economic situation as it is 
today, that he is concerned primarily 
with getting out production. However, 
if he concerns himself only with pro- 
duction problems and overlooks his 
human relationship problems, he is 
certainly neglecting one of the most es- 
sential supervisory requirements. Ac- 
tually, by this very neglect, he is 
impairing the ability of his group to 
reach maximum production. 

In the face of human relations prob- 
lems, it is all too easy for a foreman or 
supervisor to say, “Well, I'll let the 
‘personnel man’ take care of that,” and 
then proceed to concentrate on “getting 
out production.” But, is it not part of 
the supervisor’s responsibility to try to 
get his employes to get along together; 
to do his utmost to see that the working 
conditions are such that they will not 
be a cause for grievances; and to con- 
cern himself with the individual char- 
acteristics and personnel relationships 
of his employes? By not admitting, or 
by not being aware of this phase of 
his supervisory responsibility, a super- 
visor or foreman misses one of his 
most valuable means for improving 


and increasing the production of his 
working group. 

To succeed in his. responsibility to 
management, to his employes, and to 
himself, a supervisor must be willing 
to accept each of his employes as an 
individual—each different from the 
other, each with his own set of ideas 
—and make it his job to blend them 
all into one efficient team. The time 
never comes when he can sit back and 
say, “Well, there! Everything is run- 
ning smoothly and I haven’t a thing 
to think about except getting out the 
work.” He must be constantly alert to 
ever-changing employe attitudes, and 
he must realize that part of his very 
job of production rests in his respon- 
sibility for adjusting basic human dif- 
ferences. 

No doubt you, as a supervisor, con- 
sider that the solving of human rela- 
tions problems must be a part of your 
supervisory job since your manage- 
ment has probably plied you with 
courses, classes and literature on all 
kinds of topics related to supervision of 
employes, as well as case studies in the 
solving of human relations problems. 
Whether or not you can yet say it is 
a practiced part of your job is ques- 
tionable—perhaps because this same 
management which has felt it im- 
portant to acquaint you with super- 
visory know-how has somehow failed 
to make you feel the importance of the 
application of these things on the job. 
And so perhaps you find yourself de- 
pending more and more on the per- 
sonnel man, as suggested in the above 
mentioned article. 


Granted that you recognize the im- 
portance of your responsibility for 
production in your group. Must you 
not, then, recognize the a priori re- 
sponsibility for knowing how to handle 
the factors which contribute to pro- 
duction problems? Your’ dependence 
on someone else in the vital struggle 
for production can very effectively 
kill your chances for leaving the first- 
line rung of the management ladder. 


Your concept of the extent of your 
own responsibility for the solving of 
human relations problems within your 
group is a measure of you on your 
job. Of course, if you will let him, or 
if you require it of him, the personnel 
man will be glad to come in and solve 
your problems for you. (It gives him a 
chance to be measured on his job!) But 
the more you are willing to work at 
solving your own personnel problems, 


(Continued on page 31) 
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In 
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BEANACICEN men, who may be as 
concerned about the state of our 
national economy as is the general 
public about real or imagined threats of 
the A-bomb and communism, might 
well read and re-read remarks made 
recently by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, erst- 
while chairman of President Truman’s 
council of economic advisors. 

Among other things, Dr. Nourse had 
this to say: “The free world looks to us 
to be the pacemakers of progress, to be 
the rock on which the non-Soviet future 
can be built. To falter or to lag in our 
task would be to dishonor our fathers 
and to defraud our sons. 

“If we are to maintain the march of 
economic progress, we must, individ- 
ually and as groups, in private business 
and in politics, display industry, pru- 
dence and self-discipline, recognize that 
we can’t get more out of the economic 
system than we put in, that collective 
bargaining in good faith and on solid 
facts is the road to a workable distribu- 
tion of total product, and that monetary 
and fiscal tricks have no power of 
magic but are a slippery road to 
misery.” 

To me, as probably to many another 
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"But we must tell him there is no sure and easy way.’ 


who is disturbed over what has been 
described as a developing “breakfast- 
in-bed” economy, those observations 
make much sense. In fact, they give 
us, in a few well chosen words, the es- 
sence of a message which we should 
be spreading daily among workers 
throughout the United States. 

I am convinced that it is time for us 
actively to “sell” the philosophy of in- 
dividual enterprise and individual pro- 
ductivity to all levels of management 
and to all levels of employes. 

Not a day passes but that I give 
thanks that I was not innoculated, in 
my early years, with the philosophy of 
assured security. I will be forever 
grateful to a man who prompted me to 
go after a night school education when 
I was an office boy in a bank and who 
guided me as to courses of study in the 
ensuing years. He could promise me no 
security; he merely could point the way 
to opportunity. 


Security must be earned if it is to 
have any meaning; to accept unearned 
security is to become a slave of the 
dispenser. Yet on every side today we 
observe a growing adherence to the 











The delusions of assured security or 


FOR EVERYBODY 


By W. A. Patterson, President, United Air Lines, Inc. 


idea that the world or the nation or 
somebody owes us a living; that we 
should enjoy more rewards for less 
effort; that a wholsesale “humanitarian- 
ism” should take the place of individ- 
ualism. 

The spirit reflected in that kind of 
thinking was not the spirit which built 
this country nor is it the spirit which 
will carry our nation to new achieve- 
ments under the system of free enter- 
prise. Rather, it is the spirit of “blissful 
lassitude” which inevitably must lead 
ir the direction of state socialism such 
a> has enjoyed such questionable re- 
sults in Great Britain. 

Latest figures show that, in the 
United Kingdom, over 40 cents is taken 
by government out of each dollar of 
individual income. In the United 
States, the figure is around 24 cents. 
It has been said many times that “the 
power of taxation is the power to 
destroy”—and that unbridled taxation 
eventually can lead to loss of economic 
liberty. 

Senator Taft recently pointed out 
that the average worker in Great 
Britain is making $23 a week as against 
$56 in this country. The Federal Re- 
serve Board reports that 51 per cent of 
the 50,400,000 families in the United 
States own at least one automobile and 
that one family out of every 17 owns 
two or more. While the United States 
has only six per cent of the world’s 
population, it possesses almost three- 
fifths of the world’s 60 million tele- 
phones. 

It would appear, from all this, that 
the people of the United States have 
done rather well under the system of 
private enterprise, competitive capital- 
ism or dynamic democracy, whatever 
you may wish to call it. Yet there are 
those in this country who, consciously 
or otherwise, would discard that system 
for something else. 

Obviously, our deficit spending and 
taxation will continue to increase if 
everyone is to get more by producing 
less. Just as obviously, the solution ap- 
pears to be greater productivity on the 
part of individuals, business and in- 
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dustry; less reliance on government and 
more dependence on our individual] 
capacities. 


The airlines of the United States 
frequently have been charged with ac- 
cepting government hand-outs. The 
ugly word of “subsidy” has been used 
to smear them all. 


Actually, development of the entire 
air transportation system of the United 
States, domestic and foreign, has cost 
the government only about 108 million 
dollars in the 30 years since air mail 
service was begun—little more than the 
cost of one or two battleships, and, to 
quote the Post Office Department itself, 
“less than the annual subsidy spent in 
handling second class mail matter.” 
Nevertheless, the subsidy accusation is 
there and should be answered by any 
airline president who speaks out for 
private enterprise and against reliance 
on government. 

Today, the major airlines of this 
country are operating without mail 
subsidy; they are being paid consider- 
ably less per ton mile than the Post 
Office receives in air mail postage. 
Some of the smaller lines are subsidized 
and perhaps they must be for a time if 
they are to develop as part of our na- 
tional air transportation structure, im- 
portant to peace-time commerce and 
the national defense. 

I am confident that every airline, 
large or small, would like to be free of 
subsidy. We know from long and hard 
experience that acceptance of subsidy 
from government also means accept- 
ance of increasing government regula- 
tion. We know, too, that assured sub- 
sidy, like assured security for the 
individual, tends to breed inefficiency 
and to weaken the ingenuity of man- 
agement. Chairman J. J. O’Connell of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board rightfully 
stated, in an address last spring, that 
the airlines should be given economic 
incentives. He added an expression of 
“utmost faith in our system of enter- 
prise and in the inherent soundness of 
air transportation.” 


In recent months, the airlines have 
made a strong comeback from the fi- 
nancial troubles which enmeshed them 
a year ago. Enterprise on the part of 
airline managements and of everyone 
in their organizations has been a strong 
contributing factor. 

In our own company, we are proud 
of our efficiency record. In .the third 
quarter of this year, for example, our 
total operating expenses were seven per 
cent lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1948, even though we carried 
more traffic than in any previous 
quarter of our history. Operating cost 
per revenue ton mile was lower by 15 
per cent than a year ago. 

Efficiency of our employes, due 
largely to a growing sense of individual 
responsibility and company-wide team- 
work, has had much to do with this. 
Our supervisors have been successful 
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in making each individual feel the effect 
of his contribution to total output. 

It is that vital and dynamic spirit, in 
any organization, which can ride over 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles in 
achieving new goals. It is_ that 
spirit which, in business and industry 
throughout the nation, can so success- 
fully avert the threat of a “deteriorat- 
ing mess of mediocrity.” 

Dr. Floyd A. Harper, a noted econo- 
mist, has pointed out that a high level 
of economic liberty is a requisite to all 
other liberties. He goes on to say: “If 
lost liberty is to be regained, the gen- 
eral course to be followed is simple. 
Liberties that have been taken away 
from individuals must be _ restored; 
there can be no other answer. Whether 
it be started with this or that liberty 
is a detail, however important. The way 
to start is to start somewhere. 

“The solution of the problem of lib- 
erty requires that a sizeable number of 
thought-leaders grasp a wholly new at- 
titude on matters of government. There 
must be a change from the belief that 
has increasingly prevailed during 20 
years or more in this nation, and for a 
longer time in other countries like Ger- 
many and Britain which now stand as 
pathetic demonstrations of the effects 
of lost liberty. It is not enough to 
blame our congressmen and to expect 
them to do the job of regaining lost 
liberty alone. Weeds the size of sequoia 
trees have grown up in our vineyard of 
liberty, and one cannot eliminate a 
forest of sequoia trees by using a jack- 
knife at the tips of the branches.” 

Men of management are looking for 
effective means of eradicating these 
“weeds.” 

Perhaps it would be well for us all 
once more to familiarize ourselves with 
principles laid down in the Golden 
Rule, the Ten Commandments and the 
Bill of Rights. Perhaps we should spell 
out for ourselves and those under our 


supervision the definitions of many 
terms so loosely and widely used today 
—terms such as. statism, collectivism, 
socialism, materialism, humanitarian- 
ism, paternalism and capitalism. Per- 
haps we should work more closely to- 
gether against those who seek special 
privileges, realizing that excessive gains 
made by any one group must be sub- 
tracted from whatever gains may be 
made by others. 


Opponents of what we call our Amer- 
ican way of life are articulate and ag- 
gressive. Perhaps we should adopt some 
of their methods in telling our own 


story, to employes and to the public - 


at large. Honest education continues 
to be the strongest weapon in the hands 
of those who would fight propaganda. 
The educational means are in our hands 
—through frank talks with employes, 
through our company and industry 
magazines, through our job training 
programs, in our day-to-day contacts 
with fellow supervisors and those un- 
der our direction. 

Resignation to what appears “inevita- 
ble” can be a highly virulent poison. 
We must not accept the inevitability of 
the “more for less” doctrine which is 
gaining ground. Rather, we must rec- 
ognize the dignity of each individual 
and that individual’s capacity, under a 
free enterprise system, to develop and 
contribute to the constructive growth 
of our whole economy. 

Whether he realizes it or not, the 
average human wants to grow, to exer- 
cise his ingenuity, to make the most of 
his talents, to get ahead in a game 
where the rules are fair. We in business 
owe him that opportunity. But we must 
tell him there is no sure and easy way. 

Toil, sweat—and, perhaps, a few tears 
—seem necessary ingredients of in- 
dividual progress if our cherished free- 
doms are to endure. 
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THEY CAME—THEY HEARD—THEY APPLAUDED as Glen Massman, ace platform speaker 
and executive secretary of the Foreman's Club of Dayton, concludes a rousing inspirational 
address opening the fall season of the Oliver Cletrac Management Club at Cleveland. 
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JOB COMPLETED—CELEBRATION IN ORDER. As the Fluor Reidenbach; Company Attorney Gardiner (NAF director) at mike; 


(Corporation) Supervisors’ Club of Los Angeles celebrates com- Company Vice President J. R. Fluor; NAF Zone Vice President 
pletion of engineering-construction of Carter Oil refinery at Billings, Messer (Lockheed Aircraft); Exec. Vice President J. S. Fluor, Jr.; 
Montana. Random shot of one of the many tables of Fluor manage- Club Ist Vice President Gaudern; Fluor Corporation President D. 
ment men and at speakers’ table (from left}: Club Secretary W. Darnell. 





FISKE BROTHERS REFINING EXHIBIT at- / ANYTHING WRONG? Seeing how the 


tracts widespread interest at recent "Ma- food is getting undivided attention “at a 

terials and Methods Show" (on lubricants . time like this"—at Auminum Ore Foremen's 

and coolants) presented by the Foremen's Club meeting at E. St. Louis, Ill. . . . Or 

Club of Toledo. € is it that “our wives read our magazine. 
ES vy 





WELCOME, COLGATE. NAF's Vice President L. R. Porterfield (Amer. Air Filter Co.) presents charter to 
President J. W. Lovell of new Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Management Club, Jeffersonville, Ind. Then photo- 
man poses the new board members (from left-seated): G. Demunbrun, treasurer; J. Bittner, secretary; J. 
Lovell, president; C. T. Grimm, vice president; standing: C. Aston, Ed Hendricks, J. Ross, H. Hughes. 
J. Deatrick not present in photo. 
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Industrial College partici- 
pants in a social hour dur- 
ing the series. (U. S. Army 
photo). 


INDUSTRY goes to WAR SCHOOL 


HE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE of 

the Armed Forces asked several 
industrial plants to send representa- 
tives to attend its short course given 
recently at Buffalo. The writer repre- 
sented Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corporation, Buffalo Works. Civil- 
ians were invited to this course, nor- 
mally given to regular officers to (1) 
create better understanding of national 
defense problems; (2) obtain sugges- 
tions and criticisms thereby creating 
greater acceptability of the mobiliza- 
tion plan. 

Our military establishments through 
the Industrial College do no second- 
rate job of presenting the world situa- 
tion and the national organization for 
security to its regular and reserve offi- 
cers, industry, educators, prominent 
citizens. 

In a boiled-down version of their 
normal ten-month course, a team of 
instructors are jumping from city to 
city, taking their hair down on eco- 
nomic mobilization. 

Before War II, the world was divided 
into a multi-state system bossed by 
seven large powers. Because of the 
American people’s isolationist beliefs 
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at that time, affairs in Europe and 
Asia seemed far removed. 


Since War II, however, ours has be- 
come a two-power world. Activities of 
every country are vital, rnay affect our 
national security. Economic Mobiliza- 
tion, as a result, is much more in- 
clusive. 

We are interested, for example, in 
the economic and political health of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Greece, Turkey, many other poten- 
tially democratic areas. Our hope: to 
kindle among those peoples renewed 
faith in our form of government, our 
form of democratic living; to assist 
them to their feet again, economically, 
hoping to prevent large masses of their 
populations from.desperately embracing 
the unsound and tragic course of com- 
munism. 

No one should assume an attitude 
of unconcern as to the grave crises 
which the world faces today. It is of 
utmost importance that everyone 
understand the underlying factors 
which have brought the present world 
upheaval. When we have acquired 
such a knowledge, it is equally im- 
portant that we study, constantly, all 
the daily demonstrations of them. Only 
in this way can we be in any position 
to offer thoughtful and considered sup- 


port to our national policies in that 
direction. 

Statesmen agree that two outstand- 
ing powers have emerged from the 
catastrophe of the last war. Because 
the United Nations has not, as yet, 
succeeded in securing full cooperation 
of all nations, there has resulted an- 
other attempt to create a balance of 
power. 

Realizing her economic weaknesses, 
the USSR has pursued a policy of con- 
trolling weaker nations through politi- 
cal and economic warfare rather than 
risk the consequences of a shooting 
war. So far, they have shown a tend- 
ency to follow the theory that a shoot- 
ing war should be started only when 
all other means have failed to conquer 
the desired government. 

Russian animosity toward the West- 
ern Powers, their never-ending desire 
to spread the ideology of communism 
throughout the entire world—as op- 
posed to the struggle of the Allied 
Nations to maintain true democracy— 
has resulted in the present “cold war.” 

The Industrial College in a very in- 
teresting manner presents the eco- 
nomic possibilities of various parts of 
the world. 


Economic studies of the Far East 
(Continued on page 32) 








By Walter Max, Manager, Multi-V-Drive Department, Buffalo Works 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


Says Walter Max: “I would recommend very strongly that. . 


. your com- 


panies make it possible for as many to attend as are interested.” .. . German 
born (Stuttgart in 1913), Mr. Max came to U. S. in 1924, attended Buffalo 
schools; studied mechanical engineering Univ. of Buffalo and Iowa State Col- 
lege. At Worthington Corp.: machine shop apprentice; junior test engineer; 
Standards Department on layout and rate setting; supervised Sub-Contract 
Divn. during war; now manager Multi-V-Drive Dept. Reads, golfs, bowls, 


gardens, fishes. 
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WE-TAKE-IT-FOR-GRANTED . . . 


an American game. 


Fact and Opinion 


By The Editor 


E-TAKE-IT-FOR-GRANTED has 

become a national pastime. In 
peacetime we take-it-for- granted that 
if forced to war we shall win it. With 
starvation roving the world for 6000 
years, we take-it-for-granted famine 
will never strike America. 

With a level of living so high and so 
comfortable that we are the envy of 
all nations, we take-it-for-granted that 
we shall always maintain it. With the 
freedom of men strangled by the silken 
promises of statism everywhere about 
us, we take-it-for-granted that we shail 
ever be free men. 

As a more familiar illustration, there 
is “dad”—probably the most taken-for- 
granted individual in American history. 
When Junior is down to his last dime 
the one night he has his chance to take 
out the most popular girl in school— 
guess who “comes through” with an 
extra ten spot—and the family car? 

When Susan meets her gridiron hero 
and gets a bid to the homecoming 
dance—guess who finds a way to “come 
through” for that unexpected “formal”? 

And after the kids are married, and 
the going get rough: Mary is expecting 
and the car payments are falling be- 
hind—guess who gets a long tear- 
stained letter: “We've tried and tried” 
—but always with the familiar closing 
—“could you please help us out with 
two hundred or so?” 

To no dad anywhere in America is 
this a story unknown. 

Yet children never wonder how dad’s 
making out—never think whether he 
needs a word of encouragement, or a 
helping hand when things are sunny. 
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For mary, many years now, the dad 
of America’s girls and boys has oc- 
cupied a seat on top of the world, re- 
served for the most ‘taken-for-granted” 
man in history. 

Kicked on the shins and scowled at 
when counseling them, almost forgotten 
“when the skies are all blue”—he is 
always taken-for-granted — always 
turned to when the going is rough. 
And somehow, often in spite of great 
obstacles, dad almost always is able to 
“come through” for us. Just how, we 
never quite knew—nor took the trouble 
to find out, until dad was gone—until 
you and I were dads, ourselves. 

But is there something more, some- 
thing deeper? Something that has made 
it possible for our dads here in America 
to “come through”? Something that is 
denied to boys’ and girls’ dads in Rus- 
sia, for example? Or even in old Eng- 
land, where dads today are being 
steadily restricted and fettered with 
“austerity”, and with edicts: “Do thou 
as we tell you—for thee and thy wife 
and thy sons and thy daughters must 
share alike with all the rest,” however 
miserable that sharing. 

We ask no boy nor girl to stop taking 
his dad for granted, human nature what 
it is. But we do ask this—and with all 
the earnestness we command—that no 
boy nor girl in America, and no dad 
nor mother, longer take for granted 
those circumstances, those opportunities 
in a free America, which make it pos- 
sible for dad to “come through” when 
we fall back on him. 

Let’s look at Eldon Frye’s drawing 
again. For it holds the idea which gives 
birth to these misgivings that we talk 
over together—while we yet have that 
privilege. 





All the while the arguments have 
been going on in Washington—over 
which branch of the armed services is 
going to get how much of what—has 
anyone even thought to ask industry 
if it could produce this armament when 
the fuss is finally settled? No. For it is 
taken for granted that American in- 
dustry can produce onything it is asked 
to produce. People call it “production 
genius”—or the “know how”. 

To most of us it is thought of, if at 
all, as some sort of “inherited ability” 
of all Americans—like unusual talent 
for music, or art, for instance. 

But that is untrue. This reputation 
for production is a product of an alert 
and able management that is, in#turn, 
a product of tough competition.~ And 
that competition itself, comes about 
only because of one expectation: that 
those who succeed in the competitive 
struggle (owners, workers, managers) 
will be sufficiently rewarded to cause 
them to want to put forth their best. 
It is fair to say that, in a war emer- 
gency, every American’s inborn patriot- 
ism would stimulate him to such an 
effort. But think how ineffective those 
wartime efforts would soon become 
were our best efforts not constantly 
brought into play in peacetime. 

The incentive of rewards—operating 
on a gridiron of free competition that 
is policed only by the necessary rules 
of fair play—is the only inducement 
ever found that insures people’s “best 
efforts” in peacetime. 

Right now, American industry is 
sitting ‘‘on top of the world” (as Eldon 
Frye depicts it)—but not in the sense 
we usualy mean it. It is up there be- 
cause it is the final bulwark of the 
world’s freedom from dictatorship over 
mankind. And American management 
today is sitting in the hottest seat in 
history. For no matter which branch 
of the armed forces wins the armament 
argument—guess who will be called 
upon to produce it? 

No matter what kind of material aid 
is promised other nations in the cold 
war—guess who will have to produce 
it? 

If more taxes are needed—guess who 
will have to produce that from which 
taxes can be taken? 

If labor wants more pay—guess who 
must strive to find the where-with-all to 
pay it? 

If America gets an even higher stand- 
ard of living—you'’re right—an even 

tter managed American industry will 
have to produce it. 

It is not by pure chance that Ameri- 
can industry, under a management that 
has had enough freedom to use its 
“noodle”, has always “come through” 
—like dad, himself. That it always will 
come through, appears to be the gen- 
eral opinion, however badly it be mis- 
treated and hamstrung. It never really 
had any other alternative—for if it 
was to survive, it had to “come 
through.” And its conduct, in that life 
struggle, has been in the hands: of 
management—not alone top manage- 
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ment, but right down through the man- 
agement strata to the newest assistant 
foremen. 

This apparently unshakable confi- 
dence in American industry is an odd 
phenomenon. We find it expressed in 
the most unseemly manner: by contin- 
ual and supposedly “affectionate” kicks 
on the shins—and elsewhere. Almost 
nobody would deny this truth. Yet, 
when the chips are down, the last vest- 
ige of men’s freedom today hangs upon 
the sound judgment of American man- 
agement in industry. 

One might even suppose that re- 
sponsible men such as these would be 
praised a bit—be offered more latitude 
instead of forever less—be encouraged 
to go ahead and “develop a new set of 
ulcers” trying to produce more pro- 
ducts and better. 

But no! The profits so necessary to 
make such production possible are in- 
creasingly chiseled away—from the top 
by a government with an apparently 
insatiable thirst for power over men. 
(For we judge not by what govern- 
ment may say but by what we can 
see for ourselves—and who will deny 
that the power of government is 
spreading apace among us.) And from 
the bottom those profits are chiseled 
by labor, misled more and more by 
those with an equally devastating 
thirst for power. (And again, how 
shall we judge but by what we can see 
for ourselves—as one man alone, and 
as he wills it, turns on and off Amer- 
ica’s supply of coal, for example.) 

But if our management men warn us 
not to take for granted that American 
industry is unshakable, they are 
branded “economic royalists’, “capital- 
istic octopuses”, just plain “stinkers.” 
They are caricatured as bloated, avari- 
cious, cigar-smoking fat-heads perched 
upon a heap of money bags. 

These are the men, let us not forget, 
without whose know-how in coordi- 
nating production and in _ industrial 
science, America would stand helpless 
even in a cold war today, let alone a 
hot one. 

These are the men upon whose good 
judgment rests the fate of men’s free- 
dom today. 

These are the men who stand almost 
alone in defense of that freedom of 
opportunity and action which makes 
it possible for American boys and girls 
to take their dads for granted. 

And when dad uses his resourceful- 
ness to find ways tc “come through” 
for Junior and Susan—guess who is 
fighting the battle for an America 
where there is yet freedom of oppor- 
tunity and freedom for dad to work 
for an extra reward? 

Sure, we can go on _ taking-for- 
granted a strong and unfettered Ameri- 
can industry. We can go on taking-for- 
granted that the men who manage it 
can still provide us with an oppor- 
tunity for that extra reward. 


But if we should be wrong—and 
men have consistently been wrong 
about this everywhere else in the world 
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—guess who will be strangled—when 
the last chips are down—by those 
silken-corded promises of a govern- 
ment that grows steadily bigger than 
its people? ... 

. .. Let us then be as men alert. Let 
us win our rewards through hard work. 
Let us halt in its tracks every can- 
cerous growth that threatens to be- 
come more powerful than the people— 
be it a giant ef government, or labor, 
or business, or whatever. We may yet 
have enough time. 


USINESS WEEK’s issue of October 8 
(p. -92) contrasts NAF philosophy 
and activity with that of a foreman’s 
union organization. Says B. W.: “Last 
week ... each could claim progress.” 
“Tell ws more, B. W.” 


ore library subscriptions to MAN- 
AGE under the special rate for li- 
braries, hospitals, etc. (where paid for 
by an NAF management club) were 
sent in by the Dubuque Foreman’s Club 
(Iowa) through Ray Arduser. The Club 
has provided annual subscriptions for 
libraries at University of Dubuque, 
Loras College, St. Columbkille High 
School, and Senior High School. 


MERICAN ECONOMIC FOUNDA- 

TION’S “Functional Operating Re- 
port” (‘“Social” Accounting) has been 
recommended for use by corporations 
by the Committee on Advertising of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

For a copy of “The Functional Opera- 
ting Report Manual” send $1.00 to the 
Foundation’s Business Relations De- 
partment. Address: 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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HAT happy smile Dr. J. E. Bathurst 

is wearing these days grows out of 
congratulations upon his deserved pro- 
motion, as chief administrative officer 
of The National Association of Fore- 
men, to the position of executive vice 
president. The approval of a constitu- 
tional amendment, now completed, was 
necessary before this recognition could 
be effected. 

Ray Arduser now becomes first vice 
president, an elective office, and to him 
go our congratulations, too. 

It will be our happy privilege in an 
early issue to present a complete story 
of Dr. Bathurst, now under preparation 
by the hand of MANAGE Public Rela- 
tions Counsel Carroll Steve Slick of 
Philadelphia. Until then, and in behalf 
also of his many friends throughout 
American management, we shall simply 
say “Congratulations, Jim—and best 
wishes!” 


© our new Contributing Editors 

Louis W. Lerda and Charles A. Mc- 
Keand “welcome and thanks” from 
more than 40,000 American foremen, 
supervisors, and others of industry’s 
management teams across the country. 
The editing of MANAGE is in every 
sense a team job, which is as it should 
be. In no other way could the best in 
management thinking be availed in this 
or any management publication. 


We have been very fortunate. More 
than a half dozen authorities in in- 
dustry’s most significant fields are now 
activily teamed up as_ contributing 
editors, in the interest of a better in- 
formed and more closely integrated 
management in American industry. All 
ranks in management are contributing 
their thinking in these pages, exchang- 
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ESSO STANDARD'S LOUIS W. LERDA who will give of his time and experience in management 
to edit a monthly department in MANAGE so that American foremen can have an authoritative 
view of news and developments in SUPERVISORY TRAINING. This publication is honored in 
being able to present, as a contributing editor, an outstanding authority in his field, beginning 
in January. 
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M. & M.'s CHARLES A. McKEAND who will 
take time from his heavy duties as director of 
employment relations of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association (Los Angeles) to 
edit a new monthly department in MANAGE— 
starting in January—giving the most significant 
news and developments in LABOR RELA- 
TIONS. American foremen thus score again 
in their new contributing editor whom we are 
honored to present. 


ing ideas, and setting in motion new 
trends. 


For example, some 250 foremen and 
others in organized management groups 
over the nation are contributing news 
and ideas as field editors for MANAGE. 
Truly, this medium should bring first- 
line management, which constitutes 
over 80 per cent of its readers, a means 
of keeping abreast of the newest ideas 
and a channel through which to give to 
others of their store of know-how. 


We are indeed appreciative to the 
Esso Standard Oil Company and to the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (Los Angeles) for their considera- 
tion in interposing no objection to our 
presenting information edited by these 
valued members of their respective 
staffs. It is, we believe, something of a 
tribute to the good judgment and sound 
presentations, which evidently have 
characterized this publication’s efforts 
to date, in the view of their manage- 
ments. 


Nor can we say enough to adequately 
express our appreciation and that of 
American supervisors to these men who 
will edit the new departments. It should 
be mentioned here, that the success of 
our hope to obtain Mr. McKeand’s con- 
tributions are due to the good offices of 
NAF Vice President B. W. Messer of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and 
West Coast Manager Roy Bell. “Thanks, 
men.” The editor handled contacts with 
Mr. Lerda ... 


Mr. Lerda was educated at Pennsy]l- 
vania State College: B.S. and M.S.—In- 
dustrial Education and Training. 
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In his varied experience he worked as 
a rivet passer, as an apprentice and 
carpenter, and as a foreman of a main- 
tenance and labor crew. 

During the thirties and up to now his 
time has been mainly devoted to educa- 
tion and training: instructor, Shop 
Methods, Pennsylvania State College; 
shop instructor, Coatesville High School 
(Pa.); instructor for Extension Division, 
Penna State College, Dayton Y.M.C.A., 
New Jersey State Dept. of Education; 
part time instructor, Inst. of Labor and 
Management Relations, Rutgers Univ.; 
certified instructor, War Manpower 
Com. (TWI Branch for all “J’”’ Courses); 
training specialist, Foremen and In- 
structor Training, Middletown Air 
Depot (Pa.); chief of Supervisor and 
Foreman Training Hdqs., Air Technical 
Service Command, Wright Field (Day- 
ton)—under which over 35,000 were 
trained for Army Air Forces in 21 coast- 
to-coast installations; was regional 
manager, National Association of Fore- 
men (1945-46); to Esso Standard Oil 
Company as training assistant in charge 
of Supervisor Training (1946-48); be- 
came director of that Company’s well- 
known Esso Training Center at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., which position he now holds. 


Among other experiences, Mr. Lerda 
is co-author of the Army Air Forces, 
Air Technical Service Command, Su- 
pervisory Training Program. He wrote 
or supervised production of much other 
published material including “Confer- 
ence Leadership”; “You, Instructor”; 
“Giving Orders” and “Job Methods Im- 
provements” for supervisors. 

Mr. Lerda has written for leading 
management publications and has 
trained hundreds of conference leaders. 

In view of his impressive background, 
we feel that Mr. Lerda’s contributions 
to MANAGE will be regarded through- 
out industry as the best available. His 
department will also constitute a me- 
dium for segregation of news about 
Supervisory Training that has hereto- 
fore not existed to our knowledge. 


Mr. McKeand’s scope of operations 
and activities as director of employ- 
ment relations for the up-and-doing 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion spreads out before us like a huge 
institute—an alphabet of source infor- 
mation from “A” for absenteeism and 
arbitration to “W” Wagner Act and 
workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. McKeand studied engineering 
and law at the University of Virginia. 
During 1915-17 he engaged in industrial 
engineering. 

From private to major, Infantry, U. 
S. Army occupied his attention during 
1917-19. 

During the period 1920-25 he was as- 
sistant to the president of the Seaboard 
Airline Railway where he was in 
charge of public and industrial rela- 
tions and industrial development. 

Next came his connection (1925-30) 
with the Cowham Engineering Com- 
pany, cement plant builders and oper- 


ators. Built the Florida Portland Ce- 
ment Company plant at Tampa. 

On his own, he engaged in private 
engineering business 1931-34. 

. In the period 1935-38, Mr. McKeand 
was director of development for the 
Chemical Foundation. 

Since 1939 he has been with the M 
& M. in charge of Employment Rela- 
tions. His long experience in this field, 
in view of the varied character of M. 
& M.’s activities, should insure that his 
department on labor relations will be 
one of the most widely read of any 
available anywhere to American fore- 
men. 


"THE Annual Conference of the Louis- 

ville Association of Management 
People (LAMP) in November was 
one of the few regional affairs we’ve 
had opportunity to take part in re- 
cently. It was our privilege to lead an 
interesting sectional conference—relat- 
ing to our American Way of Life— 
under chairmanship of W. G. Frank, 
executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Air Filter Company. In spite of 
important Company conferences with 
people from out of town, Mr. Frank was 
on hand to make his contribution at all 
three sessions of this section. It is 
encouraging to find one of executive 
management giving valuable time to a 
supervisory conference under circum- 
stances where he might reasonably 
expect to be excused. It is a good omen, 
indeed, for the management group in 
Louisville and should be a source of 
pride to the Air Filter supervisors, 
themselves. 


We were impressed with the splendid 
scheduling, the caliber of the speakers 
and leaders with whom we were fortu- 
nate to be associated, and the generally 
high-level character of the program 
and its conduct by General Chairman 
W. C. Embry, Coordinator E. B. Wil- 
liams, and the several committees and 
their chairmen. We were also much 
impressed with the recent progress of 
Louisville itself as outlined to us by 
several local participants. 


MANAGE was also the recipient of a 
plug by having its picture included with 
the main speakers in the COURIER 
JOURNAL of November 18, for which 
we are genuinely appreciative. 


There was one little area of amuse- 
ment for us, too. Committeemen wore 
ribbons which bore the letters of their 
Association—LAMP—and we were on 
the receiving end of a steady flow of 
fun-poking about your editor’s name 
being so well advertised. 


A report of the Conference will 
probably be available in the January 
issue. 





The very slick customer settled him- 
self in the barber’s chair. The man 
with the scissors looked him over and 
inquired: “Haircut or oil change?”— 
Pure Oil News. 
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DEVELOPING MANAGERS...G2ou or “go”. 








By 
“Bill” Levy 
Educational 
Editor 
Don’t be fooled by the calender, there 
are only as many days in the year as 
you make use of. One man gets only a 
week’s value out of a year while an- 


other gets a full year’s value out of a 
week. 


Answer Please 














Educational Editor Levy receives 
hundreds of queries from our readers 
regarding management problems. In- 
sofar as these questions are of general 
interest to management men he, in ad- 
dition to giving the individual a per- 
sonal answer, includles in MANAGE 
the suggested answer or solution of- 
fered from the many top sources of 
information available to us.—Editor. 


Question—We are interested in ob- 
taining a film having to do with “Dis- 
cipline” or “Giving Orders”. 

If you can give me any help in 
supplying information relative to the 
above, we will appreciate it very much. 
—C. K. T. (Indiana) 


Answer—We have been advised by 
the film library at Princeton about a 
film entitled “Discipline—Giving Or- 
ders” which may be obtained at a small 
rental fee. I suggest that you contact 
them direct at the following address— 
The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Question—We have just set up a 
Budget Committee for our Foremen’s 
Club and it came to my attention that 
the National office might be a very 
good place to obtain information as to 
the practicability and efficient opera- 
tion of this Committee. Would you, 
therefore, send me any information 
that you have relating to setting up a 
Budget for our Club?—W. J. R. (New 
York) 


Answer—The best advice I can give 
you is to read carefully pages 34 and 35 
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of the “Foremen’s Club Manual”. I as- 
sume you have a copy since we nor- 
mally send one to the secretary and 
president when the Club is formed and 
they are expected to pass it on to the 
succeeding officers. If you do not have 
a copy, they may be purchased at $1.00 
each. I make this recommendation be- 
cause, frankly, the Foremen’s Club 
Manual represents our best thinking on 
this and comparable subjects developed 
over a quarter century—contains more 
information than any other document 
issued by our Association. 

I also offer a few general suggestions 
that might help you. 

First, I would suggest that your Pro- 
gram Committee prepare, in advance, 
an entire year’s program including 
monthly meetings, special activities, 
training activities and all other be- 
tween-meeting functions. This can be 
submitted to the Board of Control for 
approval. Now the Budget Committee 
enters the picture. Incidentally, I would 
recommend that you have a company 
executive, or a member of the financial 
section of your company serve as a 
member of your Budget Committee. 
The Budget Committee, analyses the 
program as to cost figures as submitted 
by the Program Committee. It is their 
responsibility, first, to decide on the 
validity of the program cost and, sec- 
ond, plan on ways and means of raising 
money to finance the program. 

Let’s take a concrete imaginary ex- 
ample. Club X had 100 members and 
dues of $12 per year. The program, as 
set up for the year, would cost $2,000. 
The Budget Committee, after giving the 
reports of the estimates of the Program 
Committee, the Educational Committee, 
special activities, etc. feels this amount 
is a reasonable figure. Club dues, after 
National dues have been sent in, will 
provide $800. A Minstrel show, Re- 
gional Conference, Industrial Exhibit, 
raffles or other special features are 
expected to net $600. The Budget Com- 
mittee, then, agrees that they should 
approach the Company and ask them to 
invest in the Program to the extent of 
$600. This provides an operating budget 
total of $2,000. The Budget Committee 
makes the allocation to the various 
committees and then turns over to the 
treasurer the responsibility of serving 
as the budget control officer—seeing to 
it that the Club doesn’t spend money 
unless it is available for the purpose 
intended. A periodic financial report 
should be given to the members and a 
final written report may be given at the 
end of the fiscal year. 


Question—We are still in need of 
elementary training material. Can you 
tell us where we might secure copies 


of the teachers manuals for the 
TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 
(TWI) and the JOB METHOD TRAIN- 
ING (JMT) programs which were in 
use during the war.—R. Q. (New 
York) 


Answer—I would suggest that you 
contact C. R. Dooley, Director, Train- 
ing Within Industry, Summit, New 
Jersey. Mr. Dooley, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Dietz, Conover and Kane, 
was responsible for initiating the TWI 
program during the War. They are 
carrying on this work at the present 
time. 








Bock Reviews 








HOW TO CREATE JOB ENTHUSIASM 
By Carl Heyel 


(Reviewed by W. W. Hill, Douglas 
El Segundo Management Club, El Se- 
gundo, Calif.) 


peeved book emphasizes the human ele- 
ment in Employee-Management re- 
lations. 

It demonstrates that if management 
philosophy is right; job enthusiasm can 
be had for the asking, and that it is a 
profitable and desirable state of mind to 
develop in employees. 

It gives five concrete working tools 
that management can use in creating 
and stimulating job enthusiasm. 

(1) To remember that job enthusi- 
asm goes on inside of people and 
is not always susceptible to logic. 

(2) That management can never say, 
“There is adequate job enthusi- 
asm in our organization.” 

(3) That the stimulation and mainte- 
nance of job enthusiasm is alto- 
gether a management responsi- 
bility. 

(4) That job enthusiasm is some- 
thing that management can have 
for the asking. 

(5) To remember that above all: 
Employees are people. 

In addition it gives four outward 
manifestations of job enthusiasm that 
can be recognized in any business or- 
ganization. 

(1) That employees have “the-mail- 
must-go-through attitude” to- 
ward their work. 

(2) That employees have a “we” atti- 
tude toward their work. 

(3) That employees react with spon- 
taneous discipline in carrying out 
orders. 

(4) That employees are smiling and 
cheerful in carrying out their as+ 
signments. 

I believe that the book is recom- 
mended reading for foremen as it gives 
a clear, concise review of fundamental 
employee management problems. I be- 
lieve that it is timely in that it gives a 
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correction medium to the foremen in 
dealing with the post war let-down in 
employee attitude. 


“FOREMEN — LEADERS OR 
DRIVERS” 
By Sherman Rogers 


(Reviewed by R. J. Taylor, United Air 
Lines Supervisors’ Club of Northern 
California, South San Francisco, Calif.) 


HAVE reviewed the book “Foremen 

— Leaders or Drivers” written by 
Sherman Rogers. 

In my opinion, the author has put the 
highly complex subject of economics 
into story book form which could easily 
be understood by any one who has ever 
studied even basic economics, and yet it 
would also appeal to a person well ac- 
quainted with the subject due to the 
author’s manner of presentation in the 
application of economics to his own life 
and to events stamped permanently in 
almost everybody’s memory. 

The attempt to correct the layman’s 
erroneous impression that the employer 
gets the “lion’s share” of the income 
produced is probably more generally 
appreciated today than in the era re- 
lated. However, the public’s further ed- 
ucation in this regard is sorely needed 
today. 

The important subject of “human re- 
lations” is very aptly and interestingly 
covered by the author’s experiences in 
World War I and in civilian pursuits. 

In summarizing, I would say that the 
two and one-half hours of reading re- 
quired for these 90 pages will be time 
well spent. It will bring some important 
points to a supervisor’s attention, par- 
ticularly those which are passed over 
too lightly in the day-to-day rush of 
production. 

@ 


The biggest share of steel produced 
in 1948 went into automobiles: 10,220,- 
982 net tons, or 15.5 per cent of the 
total. Jobbers and dealers who pass on 
their steel to thousands of small busi- 
nesses finished second with 15.1 per 
cent. Cans and containers were third, 
railroads fourth. 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 


1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 


LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 


J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A.., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 
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“CASE STUDIES” 





IMPORTANT FACTORS IN 
HANDLING NEW WORKERS 


(contributed by the Evansville 
Management Club) 


Case Study No. 5 


AS THE supervisor of a large division 

in an automobile plant, there are 
times when I am not acquainted with 
all of the employees in the division. By 
that I mean we can increase production 
very readily which necessitates the hir- 
ing of new men and in some instances 
this requires from 30 to 50 new men, 
and, as my assistants or foremen place 
these men, I may not get acquainted 
with them for several months and quite 
often not at all. 

A short time ago we did increase pro- 
duction, and our division had about 30 
new employees scattered around in 
various departments. About a week 
after this change, I took a walk through 
the plant one day and came to a line 
that was delivering auto bodies from 
one department to another. There were 
several men working at this spot on a 
job we call trucking, their job being to 
truck the bodies from one conveyor line 
to another and separate them for the 
succeeding department according to 
models, such as coupes, sedans, etc. As 
I approached this line I saw one of the 
truckers putting the jobs on the line 
backwards and not paying any atten- 
tion to models; he was just pulling them 
off one conveyor line and shoving them 
on to the other and in a very reckless 
manner. 

I had received complaints several 
times in the past, from the next divi- 
sion, that this job was not handled right 
and I had told the foreman about it, ex- 
plaining how the jobs should be placed. 
With this on my mind and seeing this 
man doing the job all wrong, I started 
to get “hot under the collar” and pro- 
ceeded to give him a thorough “bawling 
out”. I suppose I lost my temper and 
really gave him a good lacing, but he 
just stood there and took the repri- 
manding, never saying a word. 

When I had finished he said: “Just a 





minute, please”, in a calm and collected 
voice; then added, “I didn’t know I was 
doing anything wrong. I came in here 
two days ago and somebody, I presume 
he was a foreman, told me to help that 
man truck those jobs, and he pointed to 
the fellow working here and then he 
left. I haven’t seen him since. About an 
hour after that someone came and took 
my partner away that I was supposed 
to help and gave me a helper. No one 
told me any particulars about the job 
and I am sorry I’ve messed things up, 
but since you have told me what you 
want, I am sure I can handle it the way 
you want it. There won’t be any more 
mistakes”. 


While he was talking to me, he neve: 
raised his voice nor did he act fright- 
ened or excited. Of course, he made me 
ashamed of how I had talked to him 
and I apologized to him. I quickly rec- 
ognized two glaring mistakes I had 
made. 


What were these mistakes? 
Dr. Levy welcomes comments from 


readers on this case. Can you name the 
mistakes? Were there more than two? 


CALENDAR 


Dec. 3 Fall Management Conference 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Dec. 5 NAF Seminar Detroit 
Dec. 15 
“ee NAF Board Meeting Dayton 


Jan. 6 Management Development Institute 
-29 (West Coast) Los —— 
San Francisco, San Diego, Port- 

land, Seattle 
Feb. 3 Management Conference Western 
Penna. Affiliated Clubs, William 
Penn Hotel Pittsburgh 


-10 NAF Seminar Dayton 
Feb. 20 Management Development Institute 


-24 Syracuse 
Mar. 20 Management Development Institute 

-24 New York 
Apr. 3-7 NAF Seminar Dayton 
Apr. 17 Management riatenaneene” oe 

-21 eveland 
Apr. 22 Regional Conference Sprinefield 
Apr. 24 


-28 NAF Seminar Pittsburgh 
May 8 Management nS Institute 


-12 wtucket 
May 22 Management Development Institute 

-26 Chicago 
June 12 


-16 NAF Seminar Dayton 
July 10 Management Development Institute 


-14 Fort Worth 
July 24 Management Development Institute 

-28 Huntington 
Aug. 7 


-11 NAF Seminar Dayton 
Aug. 21 Management Development se 


25 
Sept. 11 Management Development ——— 


-15 oledo 
Oct 9 

-13 NAF Seminar Da 
Oct. 4 Management Development Instit tute 

- a 
Nov. s Management nae — 

P e 
Nov. 20 Management Development Institute 

-24 Chicago 
Dec. 11 

-15 NAF Seminar Dayton 
Dec. 18 Management Development Institute 

-22 Pittsburgh 

a 


“What is executive ability, Pop?” 

“Executive ability, my son, is the art 
of getting the credit for all the hard 
work somebody else does.”—Pure Oil 
News. 
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Management News 








‘We weren’t born in 
aircraft factories’ 


By Tom Mone 
Douglas Aircraft Co.” 


El Segundo, Calif—The title of this 
article is a statement made last March 
in a Board of Control meeting of the 
Douglas El Segundo Management Club, 
new NAF affiliate with a membership 
of 270 management men of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company’s plant here. The 
temporary secretary of the newly 
formed club made the remark in con- 
versations concerning the interesting 
background of some of the Club’s 
members. As the informal conversa- 
tions expanded, the Board members 
all discovered that many of them, 
who had been working together for 
years, really knew nothing of each 
other’s experiences and backgrounds 
before they became associated with the 
Company. The chance remark de- 
veloped into an idea that grew into a 
permanent part of the Club’s monthly 
program. 

The program chairman suggested the 
idea. His contention was that many 
of the members would be interested in 
such biographical background of their 
co-workers. It was obvious from the 
discussions that the Board members 
were interested. Why not assume the 
interest would be general? This ap- 
peared reasonable to the Board and 


.discussions were directed to possible 


methods by which the idea could be 


accomplished. . 

The final plan agreed upon by all 
Board members was to arrange a tie- 
in between the biographical back- 
ground of the member and an award. 
It was agreed that the member chosen 
for the award was to be kept a closely 
guarded secret from the membership 
to add an element of anticipation and 
surprise at each meeting. 

The “chosen one” is selected by a 
member of the Program Committee, 
who also assumes the responsibility of 
gathering all biographical data and 
presents the award at the meeting. 

Information concerning the recipient 
is obtained from his friends, his wife, 
mother, neighbors and co-workers, all 
pledged to secrecy. A short biography, 
not exceeding ten minutes time, cov- 
ering the member’s past experience, 
unusual background, hobbies is pre- 
pared, with no mention of his name 
until the closing paragraph. 

The nature of the award took many 
forms before a ceramic mug or bowl 
was decided upon. The help of the 
Production Illustration department in 
the plant was solicited in obtaining 
suggestions for a suitably designed 
“mug” which would be distinctive of 
the Club. The present design is based 
upon the world-famous Douglas Air- 
craft Company insignia with an at- 
tached empennage (tail of an aircraft) 
acting as a handle. The member’s 
name and the date of award is added 
to the mug prior to “firing”. 

The design for the mug was given 
to a local ceramic concern which pre- 





Beautifully designed "mug" of the Douglas (Aircraft) El Segundo Management Club, 
El Segundo, Cal., which is presented in their “Mug of the Month" ceremonies. De- 
signed by Company's Production Illustration Department, the ceramic "lovely's’ 
mold was prepared by a local ceramic company which fires one mug each month 
upon request. Design is based upon well-known Douglas Aircraft Insignia. 
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pared the mold and fires one mug each 
month upon request. The mold is not 
used for any other purpose. 

To date the Douglas El Segundo 
Management Club has discovered in its 
midst a builder of race cars which 
compete at Indianapolis, a member of 
the French Air Force of World War I 
with a Legion of Honor and Croix de 
Guerre for gallantry, a member who 
holds licenses as a free _balloonist, 
glider pilot, lighter than air and 
heavier than air pilot, and a Standard 
Oil pensioner with 25 years of service 
in Asia and a wealth of unusual ex- 
perience. 

The presentation feature has _ be- 
come known as “Mug of the Month”. 
It’s a very popular feature with the 
Douglas Club members and has re- 
sulted in many suggestions from them 
as to suitable candidates. 

Many other clubs in the Southern 
California area have adopted the “Mug 
of the Month” idea. Why not bring it 
to the attention of your management 
club? 


Club’s ‘forgotten men’ 
prove helpful . 


By Geo. Bruck, Sr. 


General Foreman 
Pipe Machinery Co. 


Cleveland—Many clubs have various 
methods of keeping in touch with 
members. Use of contact men in the 
plants is a common procedure. 

In Cleveland, the Foreman’s Club 
concluded after considerable debate 
that our contact men were a most in- 
fluential body of representatives of the 
Club’s worth. 

If the Club had a good program— 
enthusiastic, virile, and aggressive—it 
was evidenced in the attitude of the 
contact men while discharging their 
duties. Who is able to do a better job 
for the Membership Committee—who 
is better suited to extol] the virtues and 
expansiveness of the educational pro- 
gram, the excitement of field trips, the 
thrill of attending dinners with 
speakers talking about subjects we are 
all interested in? Most assuredly it’s 
the contact men—the men whom we 
all agree are most important, yet are 
seldom recognized from the speaker’s 
platform, in our programs, and bro- 
chures. 

The Cleveland Foreman’s Club in 
August invited its contact men to a 
joint dinner with the Club’s Board of 
Control. The regular business of the 
Board was conducted after which sev- 
eral issues pertinent to the Club’s ac- 
tivities were presented to the group 
for their approval and criticism. The 
Board was amazed at the comments 
and ideas that came from these men. It 
was extremely gratifying to feel the 
surge of interest and enthusiasm that 
stemmed from the group once they 
overcame their hesitancy to partici- 
pate. 
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When Cleveland Foremen's Club board of control held joint meeting with their “forgotten 
men" (left to right): E. Kubes, R. Blansett, J. Kocharek, A. Rexion, C. Price, C. Vollmer 
(president), J. Sabo (v.p.), G. Bruck (Ch. Membership Com.), W. Suozil, J. Hegele, J. 


Rastatter, L. Galvin. 


Mr. Vollmer, our leader and well- 
known Club president, introduced sev- 
eral controversial subjects which the 
men did not hesitate to take apart 
verbally and attack from all angles. 
The solutions were not all conclusive 
at the time, but they certainly opened 
many avenues of new thinking among 
Board members. 

The Membership Committee, piloted 
by George Bruck of The Pipe Ma- 
chinery Company, was given so many 
new ideas on how to increase Club 
participation of Cleveland industrial- 
ists that the package of notes he ac- 
cumulated looked like an oversize 
“Bumstead Sandwich”. 

We in the Cleveland Foreman’s Club 
have definitely decided that the meet- 
ing was well worth the energy our 
conscientious Secretary Alex Rexion of 
the Central Y.M.C.A. and the Board 
expended in bringing the group to- 
gether. 

To most of you readers the faces in 
the accompanying photograph are 
merely faces—faces of men you’ll pos- 
sibly never meet or know intimately. 
But to our Club, they are representa- 
tives of the participation, the enthu- 
siasm, the ideas, and progressiveness of 
the modern men from Cleveland. 


Coal Supervisors Get 
Conference Leadership 


Holden, W. Va.—The Island Creek 
Management Club were very fortunate 
to obtain the services of Wm. Levy, 
NAF director of education. He spent 
the week of October 10-15 with us— 
covered subjects of vital interest to the 
Club and Company. 

He spent daylight hours the first 
four days in Conference Leadership 
having a group of 25: C. E. Walker, 
N. T. Camicia, M. A. DePietro, Jr., M. 
A. DePietro, Sr., A. J. Bartlett, Acel 
Garland, C. E. Linkous, Ralph Thomp- 
son, L. G. Barber, E. E. McBurney, G. 
E. Marcuzzi, M. R. Barker, T. E. 
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Mitchem, E. W. Stepp, Steve Zanolli, 
M. Turkovich, Wm. Eynon of Island 
Creek Management Club; Joe Skiba, 
James McCurry, J. M. Holbrook, Wal- 
ter Debord, Mike Marchick of Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Club; Fred Wyatt, 
B. G. Bowling of Marianna Club. 


At 4:00 on Monday he also held a 
meeting with top management. In 
attendance were J. L. Hamilton, C. E. 
Walker of Island Creek Coal Company, 
H. H. Barber of Pond Creek Pocahon- 
tas Coal Co., Wm. Diamond of Mari- 
anna Smokeless Fuel Company, W. A. 
Haslam of the Kentucky branch of the 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Co. 

In the evening a large group of su- 
pervisors gathered in the schoolhouse 
auditorium for a session on the Code 
of Ethics. By this time Bill had lost 
his voice and certainly worked under 
difficulties. 

Wednesday evening was our regular 
election night and Bill spoke to a large 
group that night. Thursday evening 


he traveled to Bartley, W. Va., ad- 
dressed the Bartley Foreman Club. 
Friday climaxed his stay when we had 
an open meeting on Club Officers 
Training. 

We had seven clubs represented for 
this meeting with 50 attending. 

It was a very successful week for 
the Island Creek Coal Company and an 
extremely busy one for the NAF di- 
rector of education. He did a wonder- 
ful job and helped boost the morale of 
the Companies in Southern West Vir- 
ginia. They certainly know now what 
services can be obtained from the 
NAF for the asking.—Wm. Enyon. 


Pittsburgh Conference of 
W. Penna. Clubs Feb. 3 


Pittsburgh—The Industrial Manage- 
ment Conference scheduled for Febru- 
ary 3 at the William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
is sponsored by the Western Pennsy]- 
vania Affiliated Clubs (NAF) and co- 
sponsored by Robert Morris School of 
Pittsburgh. 

Conference General Chairman Clay- 
ton D. Kuester, National Tube Fore- 
men’s Club, has appointed NAF Direc- 
tors M. S. McAllister of Dravo Super- 
visor’s Club and F. B. Moran, Spang- 
Chalfant Foremen’s Club, to assist in 
planning the program. 

A maximum of 650 delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the dinner at 6:30 P.M. 
and the conference following. Nationally 
known speakers include Carl B. Jam- 
sen, president of Dravo Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; John A. Stephens, vice 
president, U. S. Steel Corporation; G. 
P. Grace, vice president, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls, Greensburg, Pa.; NAF 
Vice President T. A. McCann, Sylvania 
Electric Products Ind., Emporium, Pa. 
Another speaker of equal prominence 
will be announced later. 

Formal announcements, invitations 
and reservation cards will be in the 
mail shortly. Arrangements are being 
handled by A. G. McGinnis, Dravo 





COAL COUNTRY MEETING NIGHT—Island Creek Management Club (Holden, W. Va.). 
Among those present (front row) are General Manager Walker (left) and President R. E. 


Salvati. 
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Supervisor’s Club; attendance and mail- 
ing by Carl F. Bartley, Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Foremen’s Club; promo- 
tion by Sam G. Rummel, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Foremen’s Club, Greensburg, 
Pa.; and publicity by John C. Smith, 
Blaw-Knox Division Foremen’s Club, 
Blawnox, Pa. Inquiries may be di- 
rected to any of the above Committee 
Chairmen. 

The Conference is being planned as 
an annual occasion, for the purpose of 
advancing the principles of the NAF 
and the propagation and defense of the 
free enterprise system which is the life 
blood of our nation.—J. C. Smith. 


So. Cal. Council meets 


Lynwood, Calif—On November 4, the 
regular quarterly meeting of the South- 
ern California Coordinating Council 
was held in the Lynwood Jr. High 
School, sponsored by the Grayson Ad- 
ministrative Conference. The event 
was preceded by a tour of the Grayson 
Controls, division plant of the Robert- 
shaw Fulton Controls Company. 

The several hundred members en- 
joyed a prime roast beef dinner. Meet- 
ing was conducted by Marv Pulliam, 
chairman of the Council. Guests were 
welcomed by Mil Alway of Grayson. A 
telegram from Butch Messer was read. 

Tom Jeffers, Zone A Scholarship 
chairman, reported on the NAF Con- 
vention. Jack Peart of North American 
Aviation reported on the recent Aselo- 
mar Management Conference. Roy Bell 
congratulated Grayson on winning the 
National NAF award and the San Ga- 
briel Valley Management for winning 
the special award for the greatest per- 
centage increase in the country. 

Chuck Willis presented Miss Nancy 
Roberts who entertained with several 
accordion solos. S. Newsom, Raffle 
chairman, conducted the drawing for 
the “98 Oldsmobile,” the proceeds of 
which will go to the Zone A Scholar- 
ship Fund. Nancy Roberts drew the 
winning tickets. Oldsmobile went to 
Miss Francis Breen from U. S. Spring 
and Bumper Company and the Ford 
which was the seller’s prize went to 
Ed Price of the same company. 

Nominations for a new chairman to 
take office in January were: Mil Alway, 
Grayson Administrative Conference; 
Gordon Russell, McKesson Robbins 
Management Club; Charles Barnard, 
San Gabriel Valley Management Club. 
Mil Alway was subsequently elected. 

At the conclusion of the business 
meeting, the following panel discussions 
were conducted: 

I. The NAF Organization and 
Services. Leader—Ed Seits— 
NAF director. 
II. The Code of Ethics—How It 
Can Work For You. Leader— 
John Greer—Greater Los 
Angeles Management Club. 
III. Club Officer Training. 
Leader — Everett Graves — 
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“MEET THE WIFE"—Members of Brasco Management Club (Harvey, Ill.) fete ladies with 
quiz program: "Ladies Only." So you'll know them (from left—standing): Mesdames (Harry) 
Stelter, Bender, Wahl, (Harold) Stelter, Hack, (Earl) Roach, Cann, Zohn, Botkins; (seated) 
Swedler, Wolf, (Everett) Roach, Bauman, Hawley. 


North American Aviation. 

IV. Eligibility Standards. 
Leader—Jim Huffman — 
Cherry Riveters. 

V. NAF Club Aims and Purposes. 
Leader—Tom Jeffers—Gray- 
son. 

VI. Program Planning. 
Leader—Don Maier—Doug- 
las El Segundo. 


VII. Education Programs. 
Leader—Borden Coulter— 
Lockheed. 

VIII. Indoctrination. 
Leader—Dick Van Esselstyn 
—Douglas Santa Monica. 
Plans were made to hear “Bill” Levy, 
NAF educational manager, in January. 
After a pledge of allegiance to the Flag, 
the meeting adjourned.—Joe McMillan. 


New Colgate club 


Jeffersonville, Ind.—The charter pres- 
entation banquet for the Colgate Man- 
agement Club took place October 24 
at a dinner. meeting in the cafeteria 
of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany plant here. The charter was 
presented by Lawrence R. Porterfield, 
vice president of Zone “E” of The 
National Association of Foremen. 
Speaker was Louis A. Crittenton: 
“The Lights Are All Green”. Mr. 
Crittenton’s many years in industry 
enabled him to interpret industrial and 
human relations from a shop view- 
point. 

The following were installed as offi- 
cers of the Club by Hans Bruhn, NAF 
director from Kentucky: John W. 
Lovell, president; C. T. Grimm, vice 
president; Joseph G. Bittner, secretary; 
Granville Demunbrun, treasurer; and 
Curtis Ashton, Joseph Deatrick, Ed 
Hendricks, Harley Hughes, John Ross, 
Board of Control. 

Other features included appointment 
of the following committees: Educa- 
tion Committee, E. J. Healy, chairman; 
Millard Tharp; Duward Mitchell; G. A. 
Brumbach; Walter Gummere; Robert 
Marek; Henry Beutel; Claude Vest; 
Edward Hendricks; Clifford Stigger. 


E. S. Bohlin was put in charge of Man- 
agement Club publicity. Program 
Committee is as follows: E. J. Healy, 
chairman; Ralph Holbrook; Flora Juer- 
gens; Curtis Ashton; Carl Lovell; 
Frank Peel; Carl Money; Clifford 
Stotts; Howard Ortman; Forrest Dean; 
and Elmo Inzer.—E. S. Bohlin. 


New Kawneer officers 


Niles, Mich. — Russell Grafford has 
been elected president of Kawneer 
Management club. Grafford replaces 
Gerald Goodenow as president. 

Other officers elected include vice- 
president, Harry Deitrich, succeeding 
Grafford; secretary, Fred Shouder, re- 
elected; treasurer, Archie Sorenson, re- 
elected; and board control member, 
Eric Johanson. The new officers will 
take office at the next meeting, January 
10. 

Program for the election meeting 
featured a talk by Robert Bowman on 
“Industrial Engineering at Kawneer, or 
So You Don’t Like Time Study.” A 
question and answer period followed, 
after which motion picture films on 
sports were shown. 

Meeting was attended by 44 mem- 
bers. 


“Hot” panels at Armco 


Houston— Open forum discussions 
sponsored by the Armco Foremen’s 
Club have been renewed after the sum- 
mer months. Topics have generally 
been controversial subjects of current 
interest. These are conducted as de- 
bates, two men taking the. pro and con 
with the general audience entering into 
the discussion after they have made 
their points. 

It has been difficult to stay within the 
hour and a half time limit, as everyone 
has shown interest in expressing his 
views. Nat Reinhart, Frank From- 
bough and George Stillions who is be- 
ing replaced by “Unk” Barres are the 
committee who have done a very good 
job planning and conducting these pro- 
grams.—J. D. Harmier. 
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FOREMEN "SKIT" AT FORMICA—"As one finger to another", Club member Harrry Grunewald, produc- 
tion manager and William Cook, foreman, portray old-fashioned argument between chief steward and 
foreman, typical of grievance relations of a few years ago. John Boebinger, narrator, looks on. In Scene 
Il, Foremen Joe Richey and Robert Fellerman demonstrate calmer and friendlier attitude as foreman and 
steward bargain today at Formica. Foreman William Cook looks on. 


Foremen’s club skits 
feature sales meeting 


Cincinnati—Increasing awareness of 
top management of the importance of 
a foremen’s club was dramatically 
illustrated recently at the annual meet- 
ing of the national sales organization 
of The Formica Company, Cincinnati. 
At the opening session of a tightly 
packed program the Formica Fore- 
men’s Business Club was allotted time 
to acquaint the salesmen with the 
wholesome influence the Club is exerf- 
ing in the Company’s current develop- 
ment. 

Taking over the stage for a half 
hour, the Club presented a running 
narration and a series of skits in which 
12 Club members participated. One 
object of the playlets was to illustrate 
the continuing progress made in fore- 
men-worker relations. Likewise fea- 
tured was the consistent cooperation 
foremen are receiving from manage- 
ment and the genuine impetus the Club 
provides to these trends. 

Both officers and members of the 
Fomica Foremen’s Business Club are 
enthusiastic in their praise of the ready 
approval they are receiving from man- 
agement in all the Club’s activities. 
As one member stated it: “When top 
management goes out of its way to 
work hand-in-hand with us, we feel 
that they really are interested in us, 
and that they want us to be well in- 
formed on matters of mutual concern. 

Judging from past achievements, we 
are sure that the future growth of our 
Club will result in increasing benefits 
to management, the workers and our 
elub.” 





The best place to criticize your neigh- 
bor is in front of your own mirror. 
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Kokomo Jearns 
about Japanese 


Kokomo, Ind.—Japan will not em- 
brace Communism unless the people 
find that is the only way to get food 
and the comforts of life, the Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Eckel of Crawfordsville told 
members of the Kokomo Foremen’s 
club at their November meeting. 

Having spent the first 18 of his 34 
years in Japan, the speaker was able to 
give an authoritative analysis of the 
Japanese and their ability to learn to 
live in a democratic system. 

Mentioning that it probably will take 
two or three generations to orientate 
the Japanese culture to the democratic 
conception, Rev. Eckel said: “If you 
can change their personality and make 
them realize that one person is as good 
as another, then you can make them 
into a great nation and a good friend 
of the United States.” 

The Reverend Mr. Eckel implied that 
Russia did not keep faith with the 
United States during the early stages of 
the war, but diverted lend lease goods 
to the Japanese through the port of 
Vladivostok. 

The Oriental mind works exactly the 
opposite to the Western way of think- 
ing, the speaker declared, and he cited 
several examples among which was the 
fact that a Japanese pulls a wood plane 
instead of pushing it as we do; he 
boards a street car first and the women 
follow taking the standing room; he 
drives his car on the left side of the 
street instead of the right; he is self 
deprecating and shuns individuality. 

H. K. Dezelan introduced the speaker 
for the radio audience. 

Dinner music was provided by a 
violin duet consisting of Mrs. Norman 
Kerr and Mrs. George Marut who were 
assisted by Mrs. Mable Loder, as pianist. 


A feature was a saxophone sextet of 
Shriners from Indianapolis which, in 
spite of the name, consisted of seven 
men, the seventh being Robert Rich of 
Kokomo. They proved so popular they 
were called on for two encores. 

President Arthur L. Miller called 
upon John Real who will be chairman 
of the Foremen clubs conference De- 
cember 3 to outline the program. Mem- 
bership for next year has climbed to 
332 with several industries still unre- 
ported, it was announced by John Dee- 
gan, membership chairman. 


W. Penna meeting 
draws 85 men 


Coraopolis, Pa.—Fourteen Foremen’s 
Clubs of Western Pennsylvania were 
represented by 85 delegates to the quar- 
terly meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Affiliated Clubs (NAF) here Oc- 
tober 28. Chairman Clayton Kuester, 
National Tube Company, McKeesport, 
presided. 

Eleven club presidents were present 
and related method of selection, person- 
nel and duties of their Club’s Board of 
Control. 

Vice President of Zone “D”, T. A. Me- 
Cann (Sylvania Electric) delivered a 
short talk on “Speaking up for Amer- 
ica.” His remarks concerning our re 
sponsibility in propagating the princi- 
ples and necessity for continuation of 
the American Free Enterprise system 
were warmly received. We are justly 
proud of “Arch McCann.” 

The new directors of Zone “D” Ralph 
Jones, Railway Industrial Engineering, 
M. S. McAllister, Dravo, James B. Me- 
Gettigan, National Tube Co., William G. 
White, Blaw-Knox Division, were each 
assigned to serve certain clubs by Vice 
President McCann. 

Chairman Kuester announced com- 
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mittees for the Conference of February 


3 to be held in the Pittsburgh Room,’ 


Hotel William Penn at 6:30 P.M. The 
Robert Morris School of Pittsburgh will 
co-sponsor this meeting. All Western 
Pennsylvania Clubs are cordially in- 
vited and will be contacted shortly. 

Former chairman of the Affiliated 
Clubs Dave Booth, presently unat- 
tached, and F. Weston Prior, represent- 
ing the Robert Morris School, were in- 
troduced. 

Invitations and reservations blanks 
together with programs will be sent out 
in the near future. Reservations will be 
restricted to 650 and it is expected that 
the limit will be met early.—J. C. Smith. 


“The gals loved him” 


Chicago—On November 9, the Olsen 
Rug Company Supervisor’s Club held 
its annual Ladies Night Party at Niel- 
son’s Restaurant. Highlight was guest 
speaker, Glen Massman of Dayton. The 
gals loved him! 

A few beautiful selections by Lucille 
Scotella, our own Olson Rug songbird, 
who has recently made a_ successful 
debut with the American Opera Com- 
pany, were,a delightful contribution. 
Olson Rug Company is very proud of 
“Scotty”. 

Bill Baird and Florine, a professional 
team, were the final attraction. 

Members played an important part 
in the recent Open House held by the 
Company in commemoration of its 75th 
Anniversary. More than 50,000 visitors 
passed through our plant during the 
week. 

With the fall and winter seasons, 
these are busy times for the Club. We 
have scheduled a pheasant dinner, an 
annual affair during which we partake 
of the fruits of a hunting trip taken by 
one of the members, Paul Palfyn. Also 
scheduled are various holiday events, 
and the important election of officers 
in December.—Earl F. Jarvis. 


Landis installs officers 
at Detroit Supersivors 


Detroit—Supervisors Forum of De- 
troit held its first meeting of the 1949- 
1950 season at the Sheraton, October 19. 
Meeting was highlighted by the im- 
pressive installation of officers cere- 
mony, conducted by W. E. Landis, 
NAF vice president. 

J. H. Engleman, Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, was charged with the responsi- 
bilities of president. Other officers are: 
Orville F. Purdy, Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., lst vice president; L. C. Smith, 
Jr., Roberts Brass Manufacturing Co., 
2nd vice president; Conrad Batchelder, 
American Brass Company, secretary; 
and Richard Bazeyk, The Kroger Com- 
pany, treasurer. 

Lester J. Works, retiring president, 
was presented with a plaque in recogni- 
tion of the outstanding contribution 
made by him to success of the Forum 
the past year. 

Preston W. Slosson, professor of his- 
tory of the University of Michigan, ad- 
dressed the subject “The Supervisor 
Keeps Posted on Current Events.” 


Grayson hears 
about trends 


Lynwood, Calif—At a meeting in 
which Grayson Administrative Confer- 
ence members witnessed the presenta- 
tion and acceptance of the NAF 
Awards, final arrangements were made 
for the November “Coordinating Coun- 
cil Conference”. 


B. W. “Butch” Messer, Zone “A” vice 
president, presented the National NAF 
Award and Don Hart Zone “A” direc- 
tor presented the Zone “A” Plaque. 
Mr. Messer and Mr. Hart warned that 
the competition next year will be 
tough. 


T. T. Arden, executive vice president 
of Robertshaw-Fulton, who with Vern 


Pope conducted a panel at the 7th 
Annual Employer, Employee Relations 
Conference sponsored by the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, 
Palm Springs, reported on the pro- 
ceedings as did Cliff Anliker and 
Stuart Manly. Tom Jeffers reported 
on the NAF Convention. 

Guests were J. E. O’Hagan, execu- 
tive vice president of Allied Records, 
who was instrumental in founding the’ 
GAC; 'Al Turin of the Times Manage- 
ment Club; LeRoy Brown. 

Feature speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Elmer S. Nelson, formerly advisor 
to Herbert Hoover, and Government 
Economic Advisor during the World 
Wars I and II. Dr. Nelson spoke on 
“Economic Trends for 1950-51”. 


The meeting adjourned after a pledge 
of allegiance to the flag —Joe McMillan 


Douglas’ Thomas honored 


El Segundo, Calif—James Thomas, 
president of the Douglas El Segundo 
Management Club, was honored in the 
October issue of the magazine WEST- 
ERN MACHINERY AND STEEL 
WORLD, which nominated him as their 
“Man of the Month”. 

A short biography of Thomas on page 
99 of the industrial magazine reveals 
him as a former Jayhawker who came 
to California in 1935 and after succes- 
sive promotions with Douglas reached 
the position he now holds as supervisor 
of planning and tool design in their 
El Segundo plant. 

Thomas was instrumental in the for- 
mation of this Douglas Management 
Club. As its first president, he believes 
that it will help supervision to keep 
abreast in human relations with the 
rapid advances in industrial technology. 
“IT believe,” he says, “that this type of 
club is the ideal agency for all manage- 
ment men to pool their experience and 
improve their personal relations with 
each other.” 

The Thomas family hobby is remod- 





FATHER & SON NIGHT at Disston Saw Management Club included sports 


movies and talks. 


Congratulating Foreman Ben Fulmer, who retires after a 


staggering 63 years with Disston, is Hand Saw Supt. Frank Dickel and Hardware 
Divn. General Supt. Arthur Kratz (right) while his team-mates gather ‘round. 
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ANNUAL MANAGEMENT NIGHT at Foremen's Club of American Brass (Buffalo) finds Works 
Manager Poore showing "Foreman Facts" to Vice President Auchincloss of American Car & 
Foundry Co. who was principal speaker. Looking on are Col. W. G. Hummell of Ohio Na- 
tional Guard and NAF Director Hanneman; Company Vice President Swigert (center-facing 
camera) and retired Vice President Lockwood (left-facing camera). 


eling their Westchester home, the inte- 
rior of which has been featured in the 
Los Angeles Times home section.— 
T. Mone. 


American Brass has 
management night 


Buffalo—On November 2, the Fore- 
men’s Club of the American Brass Com- 
pany, Buffalo Branch, had their annual 
Management Night. The afternoon 4:15 
P.M. meeting was a short business 
meeting. Harold Gerlach was commen- 
tator for a film strip “Berlin Airlift”. 
An excellent turkey dinner at 5:30 fol- 
lowed by a most interesting address by 
Samuel S. Auchincloss, divisional vice 
president of American Machine and 
Foundry Company, on the workings of 
the Marshal. Plan in Sweden. Mr. 
Auchincloss travelled throughout 
Sweden as industrial officer for Eco- 
nomic Cooperative Administration 
(Marshall Plan). He also saw ex- 
tensive war service as colonel and as- 
sistant chief signal officer on General 
McArthur’s staff in the Pacific. J. L. 
Lenton, works manager of American 
Machine and Foundry, was a guest of 
H. L. Poore, works manager of Ameri- 
can Brass here. 

Colonel W. G. Hummell, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, discussed his experiences 
as information co-ordination officer for 
the “Omaha” beach landing on “D-Day” 
in Normandy, showed actual movies of 
the landing along with the original 
maps drawn from reconnaissance in- 
formation. 

The evening was wound up by a 
color sound travel movie of the Na- 
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tional Parks in Utah: “The Land of the 
Crimson Cliffs.” 

The Foremen’s Club is indebted to 
top Management for a splendid after- 
noon and evening.—G. E. Jones. 


Worthington learns 
European conditions 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Worthington Club’s 
meeting of November 1 was a memo- 
rable one. NAF speaker Dr. Mumma ad- 
dressed our group on European condi- 
tions and touched us deeply. 


i 





President Deutschlander described it 
aptly with these words: “Doctor you 
have left us speechless.” Very rarely 
do we have the opportunity to get in- 
formation from eye witness accounts of 
existing conditions. He emphasized the 
need of simple things for the people of 
Europe such as soap, food, clothing. He 
assured us that things semt over get to 
the right people. 

Ladies night in the form of a Christ- 
mas party under direction of Ed Swick 
is on top for December and for the reg- 
ular meeting, Chief Engineer Harold 
Whiting, Compressor Division, will re- 
late experiences of his recent visit to 
one of our installations in Norway.— 
Carl Kuufhold. 


“‘Welcome, Pacific 
Airmotive!”’ 


Burbank, Calif.—The charter presen- 
tation was made to our club by B. W. 
Messer at a dinner meeting held in the 
Skyroom of the Lockheed Air Terminal 
here on September 15. 

Mr. Messer also presided at the offi- 
cial installation of the Club officers, 
who are as follows: T. F. Lewis, presi- 
dent; Ralph Ellis, vice president; J. S. 
Gordon, secretary; H. H. Greenwald, 
treasurer. 

J. B. Waskey, former member of the 
National Advisory Board of the NAF, 
who is now general plant superintend- 
ent of Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
and a member of the PAC Management 
Club Board of Control, was present. 

In attendance were some 40 members 
of the PAC Management Club, which 
represents approximately 80 per cent of 
those eligible for membership. The 
membership at this writing is 61, which 
is approximately 99 per cent.—J. S. 
Gordon. 
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WELCOME, PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE! Smiles all around as new management club of Pacific 
Airmotive Corporation is chartered an NAF affiliate. From left: Club President T. F. Lewis; 
NAF Vice President B. W. Messer (Lockheed) who made presentation; Club Vice President 


R. M. Ellis; Secretary J. S. Gordon. 
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Roy Bryant is honored 


Long Island City, N. Y. a iiieahitin 
County Foreman’s Club held “Roy 
Bryant Night” to honor him at its regu- 
lar meeting October 17. 


Mr. Bryant has served with distine- 


tion as director, 1941-49 and as a vice * 


president of the National Association of 
Foremen. He recently encountered a 
slight physical set-back that caused him 
to decline the directorship temporarily 
this year. He will continue in local 
club activities. He is a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Managment 


Institute of the New York University ;% ns 


and, was one of the original sponsors of 
the Management training courses there. 


Mr. Bryant was presented with a desk 
set by the Club inscribed, “Presented 
to Roy Bryant by the Queens County 
Foreman’s Club in recognition of the 
meritorious service rendered as Vice 
President and Director of the National 
Association of Foremen, 1941-1949.” 
Congratulations and best wishes were 
received from B. A. Hodapp, J. B. 
Adams, J. E. Bathurst, many others. 


Mr. Bryant is personnel director of 
Durkee Famous Foods. During his years 
in industry he has championed the 
cause of foremanship and supervision. 
He issued a word of caution to the 





For Roy Bryant: "ROY BRYANT NIGHT"— 
Yours truly, Queens County Foremen's Club. 


membership of the Club—suggested 
they look ahead of their respective 
positions and social responsibilities to 
the community and to the country. He 
cautioned them to think, have an 
opinion of their own, to voice that 
opinion in the interest of freedom of 
all phases of American life. Guest 
speaker was David Tayler, Freedom 
Foundation, Valley Forge. His topic: 
“Speak up for Freedom.” More than 
100 members attended.—C. R. Lomp. 





He gives by halves, who hesitates to 
give—William Broome. 
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OPERATION "INSTALLATION" at Hussman Harmony Club, St. Louis—NAF Missouri Director 


J. Evans (extreme left) directing. Others (from left): retiring President Goodwin; new 
of control: Sutter; Deppen; Winkeler; Vormehr, Jr.; 
Whitley; Secretary Edwards; Vice President Christanell; 


Kothe at Hussmann 


St. Louis—lInstallation of officers 
meeting of the Hussmann Harmony 
Club was held October 3 in the Roose- 
velt. 

This meeting was one of the high- 
lights of the year. Retiring officers left 
behind them an extremely successful 
term of office. Membership increased, 
meetings were interesting and well at- 
tended, Ladies Night was inovated, and 
a really active club is the result. 

All outgoing officers were roundly 
applauded and retiring President Bern 
Goodwin was presented with a 21-jewel 
engraved Bulova wrist watch as a token 
of appreciation. 

John Evans, Missouri State director 
of NAF presided over the installation 
of officers, congratulating each man in- 
dividually and charging him with the 
responsibility of his office in striving to 
improve the Club. 

We felt very fortunate and proud in 
having as guests, a number of NAF di- 
rectors, including W. Hurst, J. B. Kap- 
pler, R. Pohl and J. Evans; also present 
were guests from the Clubs of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, American Fix- 
ture Company, American Thermometer 
Company. The NAF National Conven- 
tion “key-note” speaker, C. A. Kothe, 
addressed our membership. 

Mr. Kothe chose “Management Vi- 
sion” and every member was deeply 
impressed by his sincerity. His message 
was one that each member could grasp 
and feel that he had gained something 
that could be used personally in daily 
relations with the rest of the Hussmann 
team. 


After adjournment there was an 


board 
Treasurer Klaus; Corresponding Secretary 
President Miller. 


abundance of good fellowship between 
the guests and members, a little close 
harmony around the piano—T. Whitley. 


Fluor celebrates big 
job completion 


Los Angeles—One hundred and 
forty-eight members and guests of the 
Fluor Supervisors’ Club held their Sep- 
tember meeting in the Music Room of 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. Pur- 
pose of the meeting was to commemo- 
rate successful completion of the engi- 
neering and construction contract for 
the Carter Oil Company’s Refinery at 
Billings, Montana. 

Principal speaker was J. R. Schonberg, 

staff engineer, Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
one of the country’s leading oil tech- 
nological groups and who along with 
Universal Oil Products, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, were responsible for the process 
design of this complete refinery. 

The Fluor Supervisors’ Club became 
affiliated with the NAF on February 18, 
1947, with a group of 77 charter mem- 
bers.—J. E. McKay. 


Levy at Oliver 


Springfield, O.—On November 7 the 
Springfield Oliver Management Club 
held its meeting at the Paddock Club. 

Speaker for the evening was Wil- 
liam “Bill” Levy, NAF manager of 
Education. 

“Bill” spoke on “Management As A 
Profession” stressing that supervisors 
and foremen must keep ahead of the 
times in order to keep from becoming 
obsolete and old fashioned.—Tom Rob- 
erts. 
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GUEST NIGHT at Oliver Club in Shelbyville, Ill., when civic and community leaders joined 
members to hear Oliver's First Vice President A. King McCord discuss industrial problems 
and trends. 


Oliver holds community 
guest night 


Shelbyville, Ill.— On November 10 
A. King McCord, Ist Vice President of 
the Oliver Corporation, addressed the 
Oliver Management Club here at their 
annual guest nite. Club members and 
their wives, business and professional 
men of the community and their wives 
and members of Oliver sales organiza- 
tion in this territory were present. 

After a fine meal and musical enter- 
tainment, Mr. McCord gave a talk 
which was divided into three parts. 
The first part was a short history of 
the farm implement industry and the 
part it has played ‘n making our coun- 
try the industrial giant it is. Mr. Mc- 
Cord expressed the opinion that with- 
out mechanization of the farm, suffi- 
cient man powei ould not have been 
released from the production of food to 
meet the needs of our present indus- 
trial requirements. 

The second phase dealt with the im- 
mediate future and how we of the 
Shelbyville plant are affected. He said 
that with teamwork, high quality, and 
a reasonable price we would be in a 
good position to hold our place during 
days of declining business. 

The third portion dealt with how 
certain world-wide trends affect us 
and threaten the American way of life. 
His speech was well received and 
everyone agreed that this was one of 
our most successful meetings. 


PAA probes subconscious 

Miami—Presentation of a plaque 
awarded by the National Association 
of Foremen for activities of the Miami 
PAA Management Club during 1948 
featured the October dinner meeting 
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of the Pan American World Airways 
organization here. 

The PAA group won the plaque in 
competition with 27 other similar or- 
ganizations in the NAF’s Zone E, which 
embodied southeastern United States— 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

In winning the award, which was 
decided upon at the NAF’s national 
convention at Detroit in September, the 
Miami club ranked fourth nationally. 

Presentation of the plaque was made 
by John J. Tigert, component overhaul 
superintendent at Miami, who, with 
William S. Saltz, past president of the 
PAA club, attended the NAF conven- 
tion. Saltz, inventory control super- 
visor, gave a report of the convention 
proceedings to his fellow club mem- 
bers. 

Principal speaker was John B. Rob- 
inson, tool engineer for Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland. His topic 
was “The Power of Positive Thought,” 
and in his talk Robinson stressed the 
subconscious mind as it affects the 
individual. 


Avery men hear 
company president 


Louisville—The B. F. Avery Fore- 
men’s Club held its regular meeting 
October 20. This was election night 
with the following members elected: 
president—Norman Lambert; vice pres- 
ident—Charles Decker; secretary—Rex 
Ramsey; treasurer—George Heusel. 
Board of Control—Carl Bray, Phil Dahl, 
Alfred Atkisson, Joe Byron. 

C. A. Watkins is retiring president 
and after thanking all who made his 
term so successful, he turned the gavel 


over to Mr. Lambert who made a grand 
speech of acceptance. 

P. H. Noland, president of the Com- 
pany, was principal speaker. He 
stressed the immediate job before us to 
promote sales. 

Two of our members, Dave Neal and 
Elmer Meyer, participated in the pro- 
gram, “First Management Institute for 
Executives and Staff Management on 
Industry Control” of the University of 
Louisville, in November.—E. T. Meyer. 


Alcoa’s White lectures 
at Aluminum Ore 


East St. Louis, Il—Aluminum Ore 
Foremen’s Club celebrated its third 
birthday with a dinner meeting, No- 
vember 7, attended by nearly 200 
members and invited guests. 

Dinner music was furnished by Ac- 
cordionist Melba Kay. A. B. Williams, 
Company president and accordian 
player of no mean ability himself, led 
the community singing of the group 
with Miss Kay’s accordion. The 
“Aluminaires”, a choral group com- 
posed entirely of Aluminum Ore Com- 
pany employees, presented a program 
of songs under the direction of Miss 
Rosalia Jost of the East St. Louis High 
School. 

Robert J. O’Connor, Club president, 
presented W. O. Lory who acted as 
toastmaster for the evening. After a 
short talk by D. H. Tilson, works man- 
ager, Mr. Williams introduced W. C 
White, president of the Alcoa Steam- 
ship Company. 

Mr. White gave a most interesting 
talk on “Rambling Thru The Carri- 





PRESIDENT W. C. WHITE of Alcoa Steam- 
ship Co. talks it over with Aluminum Ore 
Club at third club-anniversary celebration. 
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bean” and had Kodachrome slides to 
illustrate it. 

The evening was immensely enjoyed 
by all those present.—R. J. Scharbert. 


Two-edged program 
at Solar Aircraft 


Des Moines, Iowa—Regular meeting 
of the Solar Management Club was held 
October 18 at the Moose Lodge with 98 
in attendance. 


The program was in two sections: 
The first section was Al Coupee, ath- 
letic director of KRNT Radio Station, 
who gave a very interesting discourse 
on football and the abilities of the 
football teams of Drake, Iowa State 
and the University of Iowa with prog- 
nostications as to outcome of games re- 
maining to be played by these teams. 
He showed a film covering the Iowa- 
Minnesota game of 1948. This was a 
very interesting discussion. 

The Program Committee supplied an 
outstanding speaker, Wade Weaver, sta- 
tistical quality control director, Repub- 
lic Steel Coporation, Cleveland, who 
delivered a real down-to-earth talk on 
quality control, its development and 
integration in an organization and out- 
lined the tremendous improvement that 
can be made in operating efficiently. 

Preceding Mr. Weaver’s talk, seven 
members having birthdays during Oc- 
tober had been seated at a table in the 
center of the rom. The entire member- 
ship sang “Happy Birthday” and the 
members, in turn, were required to 
play toy horns to the tune of “Jingle 
Bells” accompanied by a piano player, 
which supplied considerable amuse- 
ment. 

A report of the NAF Convention was 
given by Members’ Midgorden, Mc- 
Keown and Barnes covering outstand- 
ing speeches and their contents de- 





Blaw-Knox's Jack Smith inducts officers at Duraloy Foremen's Club in October. Left to right: 
Campbell, Mercer, Webber, Smith, Laughrey, Lewis. 


livered at the Convention together with 
comments on the well-planned and 
smoothly conducted, business meeting 
of the NAF at Detroit attended by 1100 
members.—H. S. Snodgrass 


Foreman White at Duraloy 


Scottdale Pa.—At his first official ap- 
pearance before a club as a director of 
the Western Pennsylvania “NAF” Affil- 
iated Clubs, W. White, a foreman of 35 
years standing and member of the 
Blaw-Knox Club spoke on “Foremen, 
Key to Democratic Living” in October. 
Earlier, following a dinner meeting, in- 
duction of officers was conducted by J. 
Smith, also of Blaw-Knox.—R. B. Hey- 
ward. 





Honesty is also the best politics. 





TWO-SECTION MEETING at Solar Aircraft Management Club (Des Moines) took in (1) 
sports, (2) quality control. Speakers table (from left): Club Program Chairman Lubke; 
KRNT Station's Sports Director A. Couppee (guest speaker); Club President Midgarden; 
Republic Steel's Quality Control Manager Wade Weaver (guest speaker); Club Member Lee; 
Club Secretary Snodgrass. 
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Oliver Cletrac gets 
low-down on ‘fear’ 


Cleveland—A rousing inspirational 
address by Glen Massman, executive 
secretary of the Dayton Foreman’s 
Club, opened the fall season of the 
Oliver Cletrac Management Club of 
the Oliver Corporation—at the Lake 
Shore Country Club in October. Mr. 
Massman dwelt on opportunities af- 
forded the new officers elected that 
night, on their opportunity to serve and 
said that, by their optimistic outlook 
and organized planning, they could 
carry the club to additional success in 
their fourth year. 

He skillfully wove a story of “worry” 
which is only a glamorized name fo 
“fear” and by a unique-application of 
story telling wove the cause and effect 
of how one builds on the other. 

He chided the group by telling them 
that their name for worry was “giving 
the matter serious consideration.” 

He pointed out that the first step in 
“human relationship” is to start the 
day off with a smile and a feeling of 
friendliness to those around us. 

He summed up his talk by giving a 
remedy for fear and how to deal with 
the problem as exemplified below: 

F FAITH in yourself, ie. I am, 1 
can, I will render worth-while 
service. 

E ENTHUSIASM, the essence of 
success in any venture—talk it 
up. 

A AMBITION — Management men 
are the only ones left who are 
free; by your efforts are you 
judged. 

R RESOURCEFULNESS, be men- 
tally alert; plan your work, but 
more important, stand ready to 
revise or adjust your plan to 
obtain the best results. 

Mr. Massman set a high standard in 

his message and subsequent speakers 
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600 CAME—to annual Ladies Night of Rocky Mountain Foremen's Club, Denver. During prize 
drawing (from left) Mrs. Doris Dean: "I can use this kettle of cookies"; Don Dillard; Josephine 
Jancar; Morris Johnson, Prize Committee Chairman; Dick White: “Come and get it’; Roy 


Seaholm. 


have a real job cut out for them. He 
was introduced by his old friend Reber 
C. Stupp, plant manager, who is also 
an old time alumnus from the original 
Dayton Foreman’s Club. 

Business of the meeting was election 
of officers, in a truly democratic manner 
with nominations from the floor, with 
James Mudler, a past president, presid- 
ing. When all the votes were counted 
the results showed that R. B. Scott had 
been elected president, Lee Campbell, 
vice president, John Tomko, secretary, 
Walker Fickes, treasurer. Officers and 
Board of Control are diligently working 
towards a diversified program for maxi- 
mum attendance at future meetings.— 
L. D. Ogle. 


Rocky Mountaineers 
hear psychologist 


Denver — Supervisors, foremen, and 
top management of Denver Industries, 
and their ladies gathered in the Lincoln 
Room of the Shirley-Savoy, October 24 
for Annual Ladies Night. It was an 
overflow crowd with 600 present. 

Dr. Louis Barbato, psychology profes- 
sor of Denver University, spoke on, 
“The Psychology of Getting Along with 
People.” { 

Dr. Barbato is adept at mixing the 
sublime with the ridiculous in his pres- 
entation, His address centered around 
the idea that the psychology of getting 
along with people, is getting along with 
oneself. 

Francis Tucker of the U. S. Mint, and 
president of the Club, was toastmaster. 
Past President Clark Lane was in 
charge of the program. 

Forty Denver firms contributed 100 
prizes, presented to the lucky ladies. 

The Denver YMCA participates in the 
Management of the Club and considers 
it an outstanding activity in its over-all 
program. 
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In November, the Education Commit- 
tee started three training courses: (1) 
Beginning Human Relations. (2) Ad- 
vanced Human Relations. (3) Put your 
ideas on Paper.—J. Jancar. 





“NOT BAD!" Robert M. Rex, president and 
general manager Columbus Bolt & a 


Co. receives a hat full of money from 
Leland M. McDaniels, (left), president 
C. B. F. Management Club, a special gift 
to start the recent successful Community 
Chest Campaign of which Mr. Rex was 
general chairman of Columbus and Franklin 


County, Ohio. 


Rex puts over charity 
drive in Columbus 


Columbus, Ohio— Robert M. Rex, 
president and general- manager Co- 
lumbus Bolt & Forging Co., a member 
of C. B. F. Management Club, recently 
completed leadership of “the most out- 
standing Community Chest Campaign 
in Columbus and Franklin County, 
Ohio,” according to Chest President 
Robert K. Levy. 

More than 4,000 volunteers worked 
under Mr. Rex to obtain donations of 
nearly one and one-quarter million 
dollars for distribution to 66 Red 
Feather Agencies. Last year Mr. Rex 
headed the important Industry and 
Labor Division with marked success. 





At this year’s Victory Dinner the ge: 
eral chairman declared “this was ore 


‘of the grandest campaigns ever staged 


Columbus Bolt & Forging Co. helped 
the Industry and Labor Division by 
subscribing 105 per cent of the Com- 
pany goal with more than 81 per cent 
participation. 

In a statement to employees, M: 
Rex said: “It is very gratifying, not 
only ‘to the thousands of people who 
are served by the 66 agencies but to 
the leaders of the Community Chest. 
to see a campaign succeed, as it did in 
our plant, because it is another shining 
example of a peoples’ faith in our 
American way and of our recognition 
of our responsibility to those who need 
help.” 

He added: “On behalf of those agen- 
cies and the Community Chest I extend 
their sincere thanks to you. As general 
campaign chairman and as one of you 
I personally deeply appreciate your 
having done your part in a most 
worthy community work”. 

Leland M. McDaniels, C. B. F. Man- 
agement Club president, presented Mr. 
Rex with a “hat full” of money at the 
Club’s meeting as a special gift to start 
the campaign.—John Meinhardt. 


Doehler Club hears 
convention review 


Batavia, N. Y—John O. Sess, na- 
tional NAF director, and Sgt. W. T. 
Walters of New York State Troopers 
were scheduled speakers for November 
meeting of the Doehler Foremen’s As- 
sociation. Due to illness, Mr. Sess was 
unable to attend. His address, pre- 
sented by William Schmitt, reviewed 
matters discussed at the annual NAF 
convention. 

Dean Page, Doehler representative 
at the convention, gave a resume of the 
business covered. 

Sgt. Walters gave a very informative 
talk on the history and growth of law 
enforcement agencies. He also talked 
on problems tat beset the Trooper 





REVIEWING NAF CONVENTION at 
Doehler Foremen's Club, Batavia, N. Y., 
are (left to right) Sgt. W. T. Walters, 
N. Y. State Troopers (guest speaker); Club 
President H. Washburn; D. Page, Club 
representative at Detroit Convention; Club 
Vice President E. Genesky; Secretary-Treas- 
urer W. Schmitt. 
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organization and the conduct of their 
Bureau of Criminal Investigation. 

Approximately 60 members attended 
and partook of a buffet dinner at the 
Moose Home.—P. Schogoleff. 


Pittsburgh Plate has 
UN speaker 


Baltimore—In recognition of United 
Nations Week, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Club had, as principal speaker, 
Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, member of the 
United Nations economic, scientific, and 
cultural Committee of UNESCO who 
gave the members a vivd account of the 
workings of his committee, as well as 
a brief description of the organization 
and procedure of the UN. 

In addition, Dr. Larkey is the direc- 
tor of the Welch Memorial Library of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and is 
affliated with the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene.—-J. K. Polk. 


Thermometer group finds 
mixed affairs helpful 


St. Louis— American Thermometer 
Foremen’s Association has acquired a 
reputation for their many barbecues, 
usually limited to club members. In 
due time, many of our wives, lady 
friends, requested they have the oppor- 
tunity of joining in just to make sure 
that it was as advertised. After the 
night of October the 29, we doubt if 
there will ever again be raised one 
question as to the abilities of our chefs. 

The affair was booked as a combined 
Halloween and Tacky Party, with cos- 
tume prizes. Of course, the event was 
highlighted with the barbecue. Held 
at our Company club a few miles out 
from St. Louis, the setting and the 


weather combined to make it a perfect 
evening. 
There is little doubt in the minds of 





FUN NIGHT at American Thermometer (Divn. Robertshaw-Fulton Controls at St. Louis). 





GUEST OF HONOR was USNR Captain Harry C. Butcher (left) at the Third Annual Com- 
bined Meeting of San Diego Management Clubs, October 19. Butcher, wartime aide to Gen. ~ 
“Ike Eisenhower, was principal speaker and is pictured with (from left): Convair Vice Presi- 
dent R. H. Biron, Col. Bertram C. Harrison, USAF, 8th Air Force, and Bob Strauss, manager of 
Spreckels Theatre, where first public showing of "Target: Peace" took place same night. 
Clubs participating: Consolidated Vultee, Solar Aircraft, Ryan Aeronautical, Management 


Club of San Diego. 


our members that a mixed social affair 
is about the best form of activity that 
any club can undertake to build club 
interest. It breeds a feeling of get- 
together, not only among the members 
of the committee, but throughout the 
entire club. It will also give our better 
halves an interest in our regular activi- 
ties, leading to better attendance at our 
general meetings. 

Mr. Bentrup, our’ entertainment 
chairman, did everything in his power 
to assure us of an evening of food, fun. 
and frolic_—C. R. Buschart. 


400 at San Diego meet 


San Diego—The third annual com- 
bined meeting of San Diego Manage- 
ment Clubs was held at the San Diego 





a 


Publicity Chairman Buschart tells in his news story this issue how these informal affairs spark 
club interest. (See "Thermometer group fiinds mixed affairs helpful.) 
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Hotel, October 19, with over 400 attend- 
ing. As guests of the four clubs were 
many high-ranking Air Force and Navy 
officers. 

Captain Harry C. Butcher, USNR, 
author of “My Three Years with Eisen- 
hower” and wartime Naval aide to the 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
discussed his personal experience with 
some of the world’s great leaders in an 
address entitled “Leaders of Men.” 

Dinner music was presented by the 
Gay Trio. Local high school talent pro- 
vided an acrobatic dance, an outstand- 
ing male quartet, and a colorfully por- 
trayed Mexican dance. Four Hula 
dancers depicted the stories of island 
songs in several Hawaiian dances. 

The Convair much-discussed motion 
picture “Target: Peace’—on its own 
famous product—the B-36—was pre- 
viewed before the group. 

Serving on the Program Committee 
for this meeting were J. F. Hopkins of 
Convair, J. Roth of Ryan, and G. Clark 
of Solar. 

The meeting included members of 
Management Clubs from Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., Ryan Aeronauti- 
cal Co., Solar Aircraft Co., and the 
Management Club of San Diego.—R. 
Dillon. 


Massman at Columbus 


Columbus, O.—Ladies Night Novem- 
ber 3, sponsored by the Columbus Bolt 
& Forging Co. was attended by more 
than 650 members of the Foremen’s 
Club of Columbus and their wives. The 
newly decorated Parlors “A” and “B” 
and the Campus Room were filled to 
capacity in addition to the Southern 
Hotel Ballroom. Flowers adorned the 
speaker’s table and with the added 
beauty of the “fairer sex” in their vari- 
colored attire, made a pretty picture. 
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Rev. F. H. Allen, assistant pastor of 
the Broad Street Presbyterian Church, 
gave the invocation and the music by 
the Edgel Cunningham Trio was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. President Elden H. 
Davis, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., welcomed 
members and guests and introduced the 
club officers and their wives and Rev. 
and Mrs. F. H. Allen, newcomers to our 
community, at the speaker’s table. Pres- 
ident Davis then presented the musical 
treat by Bob and Irene Copfer who 
lived up to their billing as the “Sweet- 
hearts of Song” and graciously obliged 
with numerous encores. 

W. A. Carlile, Jr., executive vice- 
president, Columbus Bolt & Forging Co., 
was introduced as co-chairman and 
introduced the Columbus Bolt & Forg- 
ing Co. members and their wives and 
Mrs. Glenn Massman. In his brief re- 
marks he gave those present a better 
understanding of the Columbus Bolt & 
Forging activities in our community. 
Mr. Carlile introduced our speaker of 
the evening, Glen Massman, whose 
topic “Let’s Look Ahead” based on the 
four desires we are all seeking: namely, 
“Response, Recognition, New Experi- 
ences, Security.” Mr. Massman gave us 
an inspirational talk interspersed with 
illustrations duly appreciated by the 
ladies. The meeting was closed with a 
pledge of allegiance to the Flag and 
benediction by Rev. Allen. 

The turkey dinner served by the 
Southern Hotel was of the best. 

The ladies appreciated the utility 
shears, (the forgings of which are pro- 
duced by the Columbus Bolt & Forging 
Co.) as a gift from our sponsor. Our 
sponsor’s special entertainment by the 
Copfers was splendid. The printed pro- 
gram furnished by our sponsoring com- 
pany was excellent. 


XU ashinglon From Page 4 


Bill recently put into effect is a step in 
the right direction, but the Congres- 
sional machine is still a slow, cumber- 
some, awkward vehicle at best. Not 
long ago, a book was published on how 
Congress works. One of the authors is 
a 5-term member. This book states the 
opinion that Congress could not work 
without lobbyists. 

Congress recently ordered that all 
lobbyists must register, and many are 
registered today in Washington. 





It is not intended to suggest, how- 
ever, that lobbying should be pro- 
hibited. First of all, such action simply 
would drive this work underground. 
Secondly there is no available substi- 
tute for the service which lobbying per- 
forms in furnishing material and fur- 
thering a particular point of a view on 
a given subject. Even though such ac- 
tion is rabidly partisan, equal oppor- 
tunity is available to the forces repre- 
senting both sides on a given public 
question. 

In the public mind, lobbying is popu- 
larly associated with bribery. But brib- 


0 


ery in terms of money or gifts of value 
is the very rare exception. The over- 
whelming majority of our national leg- 
islators are honest. A proposed bribe 
would be resented and would defeat the 
lobbyist’s purpose. But all are human 
and come to Washington with pre- 
judices which are the products of their 
environment and background. Also 
most desire reelection above everything 
else. Upon these prejudices and weak- 
nesses and desires, the lobbyist plays. 

Yes, lobbying is the biggest private 
business carried on in the nation’s cap- 
ital today. 


From Page 7 
out more answers to specific problems of 
foremen.” 

“Repetition of subjects in part throughout.” 

“They were all worthwhile. Some of them 
did tend to be lectures and not informative 
discussions. Too much emphasis on what a 
foreman must not do and not enough on 
how to get the job done.” 

“Not enough group participation 
group.” 

“Too much material covered in too short 
a period.” 

“Subjects discussed were not discussed 
thoroughly enough. Program too large for 
period of time taken.” 





in my 


In addition to the ideas and sugges- 
tions gained from these questionnaires, 
new subjects were included, others 
eliminated. This outline of the 1948 
course will prove of interest in contrast 
with 1947: 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS—The new con- 
tract, some causes of labor disturbances at 
the source, improving the worker’s attitude, 
actual personnel problem ‘‘case _histories”’ 
and how they are handled—G. R. Dumond, 
general superintendent, cement plant. 

YARD DEPARTMENT—General considera- 
tions, major divisions of organization, requisi- 
tioning yard service—A. G. Linder, assistant 
works engineer. 

STOREROOM AND TOOLROOM ORGANI- 
ZATION AND OPERATION—Supervisory and 
staff organization, operating functions, bills 
of material, economical use of material, de- 
livery system, toolroom—T. J. O’Brien, office 
manager. 

SALES AND SHIPPING—Departmental or- 
ganization, functions, operations, and perti- 
nent problems—C. W. Rush, shipping super- 
visor. 

PLANNING FOR EFFICIENT PRODUC- 
TION — Key objectives, Company planning 
and the foreman, the foremian as a planner, 
requisites for good planning, formulation o€ 
our plan, carrying out our plan—A. B. Till- 
man, superintendent, Chlorine Department. 

CONTROL OF COST FACTORS—The cur- 
rent need of better cost control, the budget 
and its objectives, main factors of cost, how 
the supervisor controls six specific costs, 
alertness for discovery of opportunities to 
cut costs, monthly budget as supervision’s 
progress report to top management—L. T. 
Welshans, director of technical staff. 


What important advantages have ac- 
crued from Diamond’s Program? What 
valuable lessons, if any, have been 
learned by supervisory and top man- 
agement? 


From the foreman’s standpoint, an 
initial, important result is that he has 
vastly increased his knowledge about 
his Company —its diversified opera- 
tions; its procedures and policies; its 
problems; its technical progress; the 
unrelenting challenge facing it, as pre- 
sented by the ever-present need for 
continuing applied industrial chemical 
research to develop new products, im- 
prove old ones, discover better ways 
of processing and producing them at 
lower cost; its relation, geographically 
and market-wise, to competition; its 
sales opportunities; its prospects for 
continued growth and prosperity. 

Having gained such a picture the 
foreman understands better Diamond’s 
objectives—appreciates more readily 
his own particular job in the over-all 
pattern of the Company. His vision is 
widened, understanding increased, con- 
cepts broadened, confidence stimulated. 
He is much more aware of his re- 
sponsibilities as management. 

A second consideration is the deep- 
ening realization by supervisors of the 
part economic factors play in the 
scheme of things—and in Diamond’s 
operations particularly. Diamond 
makes alkalies, chlorine products, sili- 
cates, magnesia compounds, calcium 
chemicals, chromates—strange chemi- 
cals with strange names (even’to some 
foremen), used by leading industries 
in hundreds of end-products that are 
everyday necessities of people every- 
where. What special meaning does this 
fact hold for our foremen? 

Given this opportunity to observe 
how an organization such as ours goes 
about producing “the chemicals you 
live by”, our supervisors can see in 
Diamond’s far-flung operations one 
typical, forceful demonstration of the 
American system hard at work under 
the spur of vigorous competition— 
doing things better, faster, easier, 
cheaper—helping to make more avail- 
able to more people at lower cost. It 
is a performance that, repeated at the 
same time throughout the country’s 
factories, mills, and shops of every size 
and description, is basically responsible 
for the American way and the unex- 
celled standards of living we Ameri- 
cans are so fortunate to enjoy. They 
quickly realize, too, that it’s these 
people who support our company, 
make possible our jobs. 

Another thing becomes increasingly 
clear to our foremen. Supervision and 
top management at Diamond must 
“team up,” working in partnership 
with singleness of purpose, to function 
with greatest possibly efficiency if our 
organization is to do its full part in 
the American scene. In other words, 
that our number one job, as with other 
progressive concerns, is greater pro- 
ductivity, more efficient operation, 
more skillful management of men. 


Another vital benefit was that fore- 
men got to know each other much 
better by “rubbing shoulders” and 
swapping ideas. By the same token, 
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top management got to know its super- 


visors better, gained a keener insight . 


into their problems through this shar- 
ing of experiences. 

Other advantages to foremen include 
a larger sense of responsibility for the 
safety and welfare of workers; greater 
understanding of what lies back of 
some operational practices carried out 
along certain predetermined lines of 
action; realization of increased em- 
ploye opportunities. 


As for Diamond’s top management, it 
has been given a closer “look-see” at 
foremen’s problems. Secondly, it has 
tended to promote greater efficiency 
and economy through better coordina- 
tion of effort and understanding of 
operation. Mistakes in daily routine 
are now fewer. Worker morale has 
stepped up. This Program has con- 
tributed effectively to better employee 
relations. 

Fundamentally, the most logical ex- 
planation of these gains is in the fact 
that the idea of “human engineering” 
has penetrated more deeply throughout 
the organization than at any time in its 
39 years. Similarly, an enthusiastic 
“team spirit” of tackling the big job 
together is steadily enlisting top execu- 
tives just as surely as it has the major- 
ity of foremen. All these factors spell 
better management of people today for 
developing the management men of 
tomorrow. 

Throughout its effort to build better 
supervisors, in the quest for more effec- 
tive management and inspiring leader- 
ship, Diamond at Painesville is leaving 
no stone unturned to preach and prac- 
tice the gospel of good human relations 
based on more intelligent understand- 
ing of, and greater concern for the 
Company’s employees. Management is 
the first to admit that the Company 
still has many miles to travel before 
reaching the goal we have set. Never- 
theless, we have made a constructive 
start. 

So, naturally, the program is sched- 
uled for continuation at an increasing 
pace. Future plans call for possible 
uses of visual education and training 
in combination with open-forum meet- 
ings and round-table discussions. The 
Industrial Relations Department is now 
preparing such proposals for consider- 
ation in the immediate future. 





No really great man ever thought 
himself so. , 





In 1890, when only a few machines 
were at work in our country, 18 million 
persons were gainfully employed—29 
Per cent of the total population. 

Today more than 40 per cent of our 
much larger population have better 
jobs, with higher real wages and 
shorter hours. 

Machines have created jobs, as well 
a wealth and leisure, for the em- 
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ployees in the nation that has used 
them most extensively. 








BEST FOOT FORWARD? American Ther- 


mometer Foremen's Association (Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co. Divn.) is fortunate 
in having a "working" entertainment chair- 
man, here shown in action ably supported 
by his wife: Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bentrup. 
Occasion was recent Halloween—Tacky 
Party. 


Mr. Supervisor 


the better will be your reputation as 
a man who gets along with his em- 
ployes, for you will apparently have 
fewer problems than some other fore- 
men or supervisors. “Apparently,” I 
say, because you may have just as 
many problems as the other fellow, 
but you will have them solved before 
they reach top-management attention 
through a trouble shooter’s report. 





From Page 9 


Most managements have agreed in 
theory that human relations responsi- 
bilities are foremen’s responsibilities. 
Some managements may have _ suc- 
ceeded better than others in develop- 
ing all-around capable supervision. 
But the fact remains that if you, as 
a supervisor, fail to accept personnel 
problems as one of your responsibilities 
—and an all-important one—you are 
certainly contributing to some person- 
nel man’s task of “tinkering and 
patching.” 

Now we come to the “how to do it” 
question. First, whatever action you 
take, it must conform with the policies 
of your company, even if it means 
changing some of your own personal 
philosophies. Second (and probably 
the most vital part of the whole pro- 
cedure), you must accept your re- 
sponsibility in your own mind. You 
must have that urge inside to solve 
your problems yourself, although you 


must be aware of the value of con- 
sultation with such “wiser heads” as 
your boss, or professional personnel 
people, or even your pastor. When you 
do seek expert advice, digest what the 
“experts” have to offer you and then go 
to work on your problem yourself. 

You must have the idea it is your 
responsibility—yours to the extent that 
you will resent anyone else’s having 
to do it for you. You must want to do . 
your own job of trouble shooting on 
the job when problems tangle up the 
flow of production. Don’t just be a 
feet-on-the-desk philosopher who 
thinks he’s pretty good because he can 
crack all the theoretical problems he 
hears about. You must train yourself 
to recognize real problems when they 
come up on the job and to apply the 
best kind of supervision you know 
how in order to bring about lasting 
and satisfactory solutions. Third, you 
must realize the importance of recog- 
nizing every situation which needs 
your attention. Fourth, be sincere in 
your desire to carry out your respon- 
sibilities to the best of your ability. 
Your employes will be the first to 
recognize a hollow attempt to make a 
good impression. 

As for the problems themselves, the 
actual technique of trying to solve 
them will become easy once you have 
a real desire to do it. Of course, you 
will work on the most obvious ones 
first. There are problems occurring all 
the time which you should be able to 
recognize and which you can prob- 
ably correct without too much change 
from your past practices. 


Once you recognize a problem, the 
most important thing to do is study it 
—not act at once, but study it. Then 
perhaps you will want to talk it over 
with your boss and weigh whatever 
advice he may give you. I know of no 
better method of human relations prob- 
lems study and handling than that de- 
veloped in the Job Relations program 
of Training Within Industry* during 
the last war. The very simple basic 
rules printed on their “little blue 
card” are an adequate guide to making 
headway in the handling of your own 
problems. 

Probably you are familiar with this 
approach prepared by TWI. But now 
that you are reminded of it, don’t just 
say, “Oh, yes. I remember that. That’s 
fine stuff,” and then forget all about 
it. Apply it to your job! If you do not 
violate the principles of job relations 
as shown on the “card,” I am certain 
that you will not violate any manage- 
ment policies or company personnel 
practices which your organization has. 

After you have taken care of the 
more obvious human relations prob- 
lems, you will probably find yourself 
alerted to the hidden ones which can 
be attacked in exactly the same way. 
And just by the way here: The better 
you become at solving personnel prob- 


* Now sponsored by Training Within In- 
dustry Foundation. Summit, New Jersey. 
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lems in your group, the better you’ll 
become at spotting and nipping po- 
tentially “hot” situations before they 
even begin to simmer. You won’t find 
problems every day, but as time goes 
on, various things will point to the 
need of your looking into some that 
will crop up. 

Rather than tinker and patch, you 
will supervise; and, in so doing, you 
will be improving the human relations 
in your group. As an important phase 
of your production job, you owe it to 
yourself, your management, and your 
employes to accept this responsibility 
and to see that you improve in the 
technique of solving your own person- 
nel problems. 


Mr. Rowland presents a problem that 
has been the subject of considerable 
thought and discussion among fore- 
men and supervisors, themselves. We 
shall welcome their comments in letter 
form—and cwnsider possible articles 
which express their “constructive” 
views. Also comments from other per- 
sonnel people.—Editor. 


War School From Page 13 


stressed the importance of China, es- 
pecially Manchuria, which could be 
considered the “Ruhr of the Far East.” 
Since the civil war there has taken 
its toll, the resources of this formerly 
productive area have been denied to 
the Japanese economy. The big prob- 
lem that faces our planners at present 
is whether or not this important trade 
between Japan and Manchuria could 
be resumed without ultimately result- 
ing in closer ties betwen Nippon and 
the Soviets. Denial of this source of 
raw materials to Japanese industry 
could retard the island’s economy for 
many years. It could, in effect, cause 
Japan to be dependent upon the United 
States for an indefinite period. 

In the Middle East, the importance 
of the oil fields is stressed. The un- 
equal distribution of wealth there 
makes those people good targets for 
communistic propaganda. 

In Europe, the ERP and North 
Atlantic Pact have been and continue 
to be successful in keeping communism 
at bay. They have retained a ray of 
hope for those people desiring the free- 
doms that we enjoy. 

A “polar projection” is studied and 
the position of North America with 
relation to Europe and Asia is most 
significant. We have been used to 
thinking of North America or the 
United States as a large land area bor- 
dered by two oceans. A polar projec- 
tion map points out, however, that we 
have insular position with Asia and 
Europe as the mainland. Russia’s ac- 
tivities in northeasternmost Siberia, 
and specifically at East Cape, are sig- 
nificant and important to our security. 
From this position, Russia can bomb 
any part of the United States. 
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The financing or cost of another 
world war was compared with War II. 
It is shown that while War II cost us 
$380 billion, War III would cost about 
$540 billion. This of course is based on 
the assumption that the same number 
of people and the same length of time 
is involved. This expense on top of 
our huge debt would reduce the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar to approxi- 
mately 10 cents. 

It is entirely possible that if a war 
were forced upon us, and we were the 
victors, Russia, too, would be added to 
the nations requiring our assistance. 

War, therefore, is not the answer to 
our problems with Russia or anyone 
else. The Industrial College empha- 
sizes this very strongly and convinc- 
ingly. 

On the one hand, the Armed Forces 
are doing everything possible to pre- 
vent any major power from aggressive 
action. On the other hand, it is study- 
ing and reviewing the national mili- 
tary establishment to make it effective 
offensively. 

Simplification and standardization of 
parts used by the three branches of the 
services are making remarkable pro- 
gress. 

For example, 200,000 identifications 
for anti-friction bearings were reduced 
to less than 4,000. 

It was discovered that the nomen- 
clature and part numbers for one par- 
ticular item was duplicated 400 ways. 

The facilities of 25,000 plants are 
being surveyed and cataloged. By 
1952 there will be available a very 
good indication as to the industrial 
might of our nation. 

Because of the shortages of critical 
materials, a stock piling program has 
been authorized by Congress. The Mu- 
nitions Board is making purchases as 
money appropriated permits. 

Contracting and renegotiation are 
being reviewed and simplified to speed 
up these functions. 

It is pointed out that 75 per cent 
of our manufactured products were 
made in the triangle formed by Chi- 
cago, Boston and Washington. From 
a defensive point of view, this is not 
desirable. A spreading out and under- 
ground sites should be considered 
whenever a plant is to be constructed. 


The atomic bomb is discussed. It is 
pointed out that it is definitely not an 
absolute weapon. It destroys primarily 
by heat, radio-activity, and blast. There 
is always danger of fire from an ex- 
plosion. It can generally result in more 
destruction than from the explosion 
itself. 

Congress, by passing the National 
Security Act of 1947, commonly known 
as the Unification Act, has streamlined 
an organization for national security. 
The National Security Council, Secre- 


‘tary of Defense, and the National Se- 


curity Resources Board, all on the cab- 
inet level and reporting directly to 





the President, make up this organiza- 
tion. 

The National Security Council, io- 
gether with its Central Intelligence 
Agency, acts as the “eyes and ears” of 
the President—is a policy making or- 
ganization. 

The National Security Resources 
Board analyzes and compares the in- 
dustrial capacities with the needs of 
the Armed Forces and civilians 

The Secretary of Defense heads up 
the National Military Establishment 
uniting the Army, Navy, Air Force. 
This indicates that Congress appar- 
ently has been aware that a mobiliza- 
tion plan must first of all be in effect, 
and more important must be kept up- 
to-date. 

I would recommend very strongly 
that when the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces comes to your cities, 
that your companies make it possible 
for as many to attend their courses as 
are interested in the future of this 
country. 

Not only does one realize the organi- 
zation of our government established 
for national security. One obtains an 
idea of today’s nearness to us of events 
and conditions in every corner of the 
globe. 

The lectures on economic possibili- 
ties of the many countries make more 
understandable why our actions abroad 
are so important. 


The course arouses one to study 
world affairs and current events; to act 
as “ambassadors” to pass on the work 
that is being done in the United States 
and throughout the world. Knowing 
more of these facts, the public will ac- 
cept more readily a plan for our de- 
fense and mobilization when com- 
pleted. 

The public is encouraged to criticise 
and contribute to their plans in the 
early stages so that in the event of 
an emergency, the Economic Mobiliza- 
tion Plan will be sound and nationally 
acceptable. , 

During the academic year 1949-50 it 
is planned to conduct courses as fol- 
lows: 


City Dates 
Richmond __---- 5-16 December 1949 
Portiand ........ 5-16 December 1949 
New Orleans ---16-27 January 1950 
Cincinnati __.-..30 January—10 February 1930 


San Francisco -.27 February—10 March 1950 
Birmingham --.6-17 March 1950 


Detroit __._._.__...27 March—7 April 1950 
Milwaukee -__--- 10-21 April 1950 
Omaha -___._--..1-12 May 1950 
Rochester -_---. 15-26 May 1950 
Philadelphia --.5-16 June 1950 

New York -----. 5-16 June 1950 


All correspondence with the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces rela- 
tive to the course should be addressed 
as follows: Commandant, Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, ATTEN- 
TION: Civilian-Reserve Instruction 
Branch, Fort Lesley J. McNair, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Unusual tripping device 


Freeport, Ill.—Microtrip is a depend- 
able easy-to-operate electrical device 
for safe control of tripping mechanisms 
on punch presses, riveting machines, 
shears, brakes, air presses, spot weld- 
ing machines, similar equipment. It 
makes certain that operator’s hands are 
out of the hazard area while the ram 
of the machine is in motion. 

Microtrip requires that both hands of 
operator touch the switch buttons in 
order to operate the tripping mecha- 
nism. In the event that both switches 
are not actuated at the same time, the 
tripping mechanism circuit automati- 
cally becomes inoperative. The tripping 
mechanism circuit remains inoperative 
until a button on the side of the control 
box is manually reset. 

Light touch actuation (from 10 to 18 
ounces) reduces operator fatigue. Press 
operators are said to work faster and in 
greater safety on microtrip controlled 
equipment. In many cases these in- 
stallations reportedly result in 10% to 
25% increase in production. 

The device cannot be “cheated.” Any 
attempt to tie down either of the 
switches, or to lock down the reset but- 
ton, automatically causes the tripping 
mechanism circuit to become inopera- 
tive. It is readily installed on present 
equipment. 

_Product of Micro Switch, Freeport, 
Ill. 


New automatic fire alarm 


Dayton, Ohio — The Fyr-Fyter Com- 
pany here is marketing a newly per- 
fected automatic fire alarm for homes, 
industry, institutions and commercial 
establishments. Don O. Wood, execu- 
tive vice president stated, “there has 
been many so called automatic fire 
alarms developed in the past, but this 
is the only one I know of to carry the 
Underwriters Laboratories reexamina- 
tion service label and approval.” 

Known as the Fyr-Cry this alarm 
is mechanically built and operated like 
a fine clock. The mechanism is copper 
plated to prevent rust. The Fyr-Cry is 
designed for installation where fire is 
most likely to break out. It is com- 
pletely automatic, a special fuse re- 
leasing the alarm the moment the 
temperature in a room rises above 133 
degrees. Once this alarm is installed 
on the wall or ceiling of a building it 
requires no attention. No electricity is 
required to operate the Fyr-Cry so 
there is no upkeep cost or danger of 
power failure. 


Work gloves catalog 


Pittsburgh — “Brookville Job - Rated 
Work Gloves” is title of new catalog 
by Brookville Glove Company, Brook- 
ville, Pa. Work gloves illustrated, de- 
scribed include: single palm canvas, 
jersey, double palm white canvas, 
chore, golden fleece palm with white 
canvas back, hot mill, terry cloth, lea- 
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ther palm, neoprene, plastic, and nat- 
ural rubber-covered canvas, as well as 
chore and tick mittens. Styles include 
knit wrist, band top, gauntlet, slip-on, 
and safety cuff. Copies of the new 
catalog are available free upon request. 


Claim workers glad to 
wear new dust mask 


Cleveland—The Goggle Parts Com- 
pany here has announced a new prod- 
uct—Flex-a-Foam filter masks for pro- 
tection against non-toxic nuisance 
dusts—said to be so light (one-ounce), 
comfortable, smartly-styled that 
workers welcome and wear it, even 
where they have previously refused to 
wear conventional dust protection de- 
vices. 

Filter is a honeycomb construction 
of whipped foam latex ventilated by 
hundreds of tiny interconnecting cells 
that allow the passage of air but keep 
out non-toxic nuisance dusts as small 
as 1/25000 of an inch. Inner and outer 
frames are of DuPont’s new polythene 
plastic so flexible they adjust them- 
selves to the contours of any face, yet 
so strong they’re indestructible in nor- 


mal usuage. Headbands are molded of 
natural rubber of a nontoxic, non- 
irritating quality... All parts can be 
sterilized. 


Glass hat by Bullard 


San Francisco—After a year of 
development work and rigid testing, 
E. D. Bullard Company announces a 
new crown for the famous HARD © 
BOILED HAT. The material is resin 
impregnated Fiberglas that under test 
has proved to be the strongest, most 
resilient crown ever built for a safety 
hat. Crown is impervious to moisture 
and acids; passes all dielectric tests; 
non-shattering, non-deteriorating with 
age. Radiation tests show the Bullard 
white HARD BOILED HAT maintained 
a comparative coolness—inside to out- 
side skin temperature—that was 11.7° 
F better than any other safety hat 
tested. Manufacturer can produce in 
practically any color desired. Standard 
colors: white and grey; others available 
in quantity orders. Colors are perma- 
nent; the pigment is impregnated all 
the way through material—which is of 
interest to safety men in plants where 
conditions require color for visibility. 
Colors may be used for identification 
of crews on large scale operations in- 
cluding a pigmented hat that glows in 
the dark, for tunnel or mine workers, 
night construction crews and others. 
Superior resistance to radiant heat 1s 
expected to lower sun and heat stroke 
among workers. 

For full information: E. D. Bullard 
Company, 275 Eight Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, Cal. 





Florescent tube breaking machine used by Delco Products Divn. (GMC). 


Tube pushed in, 
handle operates internal steel bars which crush it as water is turned on flushing florescent 
powders out drain. Broken glass later removed through door at front by shovel. 
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New York — American Brake Shoe 
Company’s 1948 annual report to stock- 
holders has been judged the best in the 
Railroad Equipment industry for the 
second consecutive year by a board of 
independent judges for the Financial 
World Annual Report Survey. 


New York — The well-known book 
“How We Live” by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Rimanoczy of the American 
Economic Foundation is now available 
in quantity prices in booklet form in 
a range in lots of 100 copies at 25c each 
to 25000 copies, for example, at 14c 
each. This book is an _ outstanding 
simplification of our economic system 
and has been in heavy demand from 
the NAF Traveling Library for many 
months. 

a 


New York—In final rating of an in- 
dependent board of judges for the 
FINANCIAL WORLD Annual Report 
Survey, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
was judged as having the best 1948 
annual report of the electronics indus- 
try. The bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
trophy was presented at the Annual 
Awards Banquet at the Statler, New 
York, October 31. 

* 


Pittsburgh—Dravo Corporation an- 
nounces election of Charles E. Walker, 
Jr. as vice president. Mr. Walker will 
continue as secretary and director of 
Industrial Relations, positions he has 
held since September 1944. 









| 
| 


New, easy-to-assemble line of steel shelv- 
ing, to carry maximum weight loads—by 
Equipto Divn. of Aurora Equipment Co. 
Assembled without tools, it is quickly mov- 
able. Available in open, closed, parts bins, 
counters. New catalogue available by 
writing Company at Aurora, Ill. 
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Detroit — Appointment of A. J. 
Campau as director of the purchasing 
and salvage section of General Motors 
has been announced by C. E. Wilson, 
president of GM. Mr. Campau succeeds 
D. F. Hulgrave, recently advanced to 
the post of executive in charge of the 
procurement and schedules activities 
of the GM manufacturing staff. 


. 

Toledo — Appointment of Robert 
Montgomery as general parts manager 
of Willys-Overland Motors was an- 
nounced by Delmar G. Roos, first vice- 
president of the company. 


* 

International Staple & Machine Com- 
pany (Havertown, Pa.), which manu- 
factures Retractable Anvil Staple Ma- 
chines (to close filled fibre or corru- 
gated cartons from the outside), has 
completed a 20-minute, black and white 
sound film, which shows the Retract- 
able Anvil principle at close range and 
actual on-the-spot pictures of the ma- 
chines in action in shipping rooms. 
Distributors are ready to show the film 
or contact company. 

* 

New York—Hauser Machine Tool 
Corporation, Manhasset, N. Y., has 
been appointed exclusive U. S. factory 
representative for Schaublin Ltd., 
Bevilard, Switzerland. 

Among precision tools which Hauser 
will avail are the Schaublin toolmakers 
lathes; turret lathes; repetition lathes; 
lead-screw lathes; milling machines; 
automatic multiple drilling machines; 
and accessories. 

oa 


New portable electronic high fre- 
quency wood bonding machine which 
can reduce the time consumed in wood 
fabrication operations by as much as 
70% has been announced by Pan- 
American Electronics, Inc., 5816 So. 
Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. Can also be used with Masonite, 
Celotex, plasterboard, formica, micarta 
or any phenolic base plastic. 

e 

Cleveland—Through use of power 
brushing for removal of weld and heat 
scale, The Caterpillar Tractor Company 
is reported able to reduce cost of pre- 
paring surfaces of their products for 
painting—using brushes manufactured 
by the Osborn Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland. 

Every metal fabricating plant has 
similar problems in surface preparation 
or weld cleaning. By using Osborn 
Disc Center Wire Wheel Brush and 
Osborn Wire Cup Brush. Caterpillar 
Tractor is getting the lowest possible 
end-of-service cost. Brushes are run 
on portable air tools. 





Cincinnati—Beams of steel can now 
be given lightweight protective coating 
to keep them from collapsing in fire. 

Eagle-Picher Company has announ- 
ced tests of its fireproofing cement have 
been completed by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

When applied in a layer only an inch 
and three-quarters thick, cement will 
retard effect of great heat for three 
hours. 

The cement has only a fraction of 
weight of most materials used for this 
type of fireproofing, the company as- 
serts, and can be easily troweled on 
without use of forms. Cost of treat- 
ment is estimated at as much as one- 
fourth less than the methods now 
commonly used. Brochures may be 
obtained from the company, Cincinnati 





New eleciric “metal marking typewriter" 
—-also usable on leather, wood, plastics. 
Type sizes interchangeable: 1/32” to 1/4”. 
No operator fatigue—no special operator 
training. For “Automark' data contact 
Cadillac Stamp Co., Dept. IN-13, 2138 
Riopelle, Detroit 7. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management will co-sponsor 
conference program on plant mainte- 
nance which will be held concurrently 
with the Plant Maintenance Show at 
the Auditorium, Cleveland, O., Janu- 
ary 16-19. 

* 

New York — Harry C. Platt has been 
appointed vice president of Engineered 
Castings Division and William H. Star- 
buck has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of Kellogg Division of American 
Brake Shoe Company, according to an 
announcement by William B. Given. 
Jr., president. 

a 


CARBIDE TIPPED LATHE CEN- 
TERS (60 degree tungsten carbide tips) 
are now being manufactured by the 
South Bend Lathe Works for use on 
lathes, grinders, other machine tools. 
The tip is much harder than the hard- 
est tool steel point, therefore, scoring 
and wear is negligible in jobs requir- 
ing high spindle speeds, long contin- 
uous cuts, heavy roughing operations. 

Available with standard No. 2 and 
No. 3 Morse taper shanks. For addi- 
tional information and prices. South 
Bend Lathe Works, 271 East Madison 
St., South Bend 22, Indiana. 
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When a foreman expresses himself in favor of Disston Tools, he 
shows his keen good judgment. 


He shows he’s up on ECONOMICS. For Disston Steel means cutting 
edges and wear-resistance that really shake down costs—in 
maintenance, downtime and replacement. 


He shows he knows MEN. For the Disston name and prestige... 
the precision of Disston Tools... inspires workers to extend them- 
selves—and to treat these tools with respect. 














He shows he understands the BIG AIMS... better work... higher 
output... greater returns to be shared by everybody in the 








organization. 














DISSTON NARROW BAND 
SAWS FOR WOOD 


Wear resistant Disston 
Steel means less re- 
sharpening . . . keeps 
these rugged saws 
earning profit, despite 
steady hard work and 
severe bending strain 
on small machines. 
You can select tooth 
types and lengths for 
your exact needs. 
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DISSTON CARBOLOY* 
FITTED SAWS 


Available in Solid and 
Inserted Tooth types. 
Unexcelled for fast 
accurate cutting and 
long saw life. For rip- 
ping and cross cutting 
wood. Also for cutting 
abrasive materials and 
plastics. 

*®Carboloy Co., Inc. 





DISSTON WOOD CUTTING 
CIRCULAR SAWS 


Solid and Inserted 
Tooth types. There is 
sure to be a Disston 
type that’s more than 
a match for any opera- 
tion—on any wood— 
in any machine. Ac- 
curate work for longer 
periods points up the 
value of Disston Steel [™ 
and Disston balance. 
































HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 1114 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


DISSTON PHILBRICK® 
CUTTER HEADS 


Generated Type 
(Milled to Pattern). 
They save... for each 
pair of heads permits 
cutting many different 
patterns. Highest 
strength and extra long 
life. And knife thrust 
direct to head safe- 
guards accuracy. 
Standard heads for all 
regular uses. 


Pa., U.S. A. 











WATCH PoP! 
HE JUST SENT “BIRD- 
BRAIN” TO THE TOOL 
CAGE FOR AN 


ALUMINUM FILE-- 
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Wuen the shop green- 

horn flubs one on files, Pop 

the foreman is sure to see 

red. And Pop’s sure to set him 

straight about “the right file.” 

For he knows it doesn’t pay to use 

just any file — not when the job must 
be right. 


Take aluminum, for example. It’s soft, 
ductile and malleable. Clogs the teeth of ordinary 
files — even when moderate pressure is used. 


eOls, 
oas-a.* 


AN’ THE DOPE’S 
COME BACK To SENT HIM FOR 
TELL HIMTHEY \ A PUNCH, HE 
AINT GOT ANY ¢ WOULDA COME 
FILES MADE OF } BACK WITHA 
ALUMINUM -- BLACK EYE! 


POP SHOULDA 


JUST STEEL! , Bows 













































































The right file is the Nicholson or Black Diamond 
Aluminum “Type A” File. Its special teeth break 
up the filings, help clear the file, reduce chatter and 
prevent taking too large a bite. Cuts rapidly yet 
leaves a good finish. 


This is one of many cases where Nicholson 
special-purpose files can help increase output, not 
only by saving workers’ time, but by reducing costly 
rejects and reworks! Send for the Nicholson 
pamphlet, “Ten Special File Types,” and for the 
new edition of “File Filosophy.” They’re FREE. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. * 72 ACORN STREET * PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND alien. 


(in Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) "4 
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